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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_o—_—. 


HE Queen prorogued Parliament by commission on Thurs- 

day. Of course the Speech, which was read by Lord Selborne, 
was not very jubilant, and commenced with regret. “The satis- 
faction with which I ordinarily release you from discharging the 
duties of the Session is, on the present occasion, qualified by a 
sincere regret that an important part of your labours should 
have failed to result in a legislative enactment.” The failure 
of the Conference is regretted; and then the Queen adds :— 
“T shall continue to fulfil with fidelity the duties which grow 
out of the presence of my troops in the Valley of the Nile,”—a 
somewhat odd form of speech, for did not the presence of the 
Queen’s troops in the Valley of the Nile grow out of the duties 
they were to perform there, rather than the duties out of their 
presence P—“ and I trust that the Special Mission which I have 
determined upon sending to that country may materially aid me 
in considering what counsels to tender to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and what steps to adopt in connection therewith.” The 
only Acts enumerated are,—the Act for lightening the burden 
of the National Debt by the conversion of stock, the Municipal 
Corrupt Practices Act, the Act for Restricting the Importation 
of Cattle, and the Act for Extending the Hours of Polling in 
Boroughs, naturally a very meagre list. The Speech contains 
the usual assurances of friendly relations with foreign Powers, 
and intimates the Sovereign’s design “at an early period to draw 
your attention, as I have done during the Session now expiring, 
to the great subject of the Representation of the people.” 





Major Kitchener has reached Dongola, and gone on to 
Debbeh, whence he hopes to get within two or three days’ 
journey of Khartoum. He appears to be convinced that the 
Mudir of Dongola has really been loyal to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and that he is still doing all in his power to defeat the 
designs of the Mahdi. It now seems certain that the British 
Government are making active preparations for an expedi- 
tion for the relief of General Gordon. A considerable English 
force is already assembled at Assouan, and steamers are to be 
carried over the cataracts, at high Nile. This will not be very 
easy work,—indeed, one such attempt has already failed,— 
especially if the Nile does not rise satisfactorily this year, of 
which some apprehension is entertained. 


The seizure of Kelung, in Formosa, by Admiral Courbet, was 
Probably predetermined, and one real motive of the heavy 
French demand on China. We doubt if the place will ever be 
Riven up, for its possession alters the position of the French 
throughout Asia, Their Ministry of Marine, which controls all 
details of their Colonial policy, has been hampered and vexed 
for years by the want of coal in Asiat‘c waters, all mines being 
in Eng'ish or Chinese hands. Admiral Courbet has now seized 
the finest coal mines in Asia, on an island which a maritime Power 








navy in Chinese waters, and exercise increased influence as far 
South as Australia, which will find herself directly concerned in 
this new acquisition. 


M. Ferry, on Thursday, moved the vote of credit for the 
Tonquin expedition. He declared that France was not at war 
with China, but was only taking pledges for the indemnity 
which China refuses to pay. The Chamber cheered him heartily, 
and will evidently acquiesce in all M. Ferry’s proposals. The 
most remarkable sentence in his speech was this :—‘ This expe- 
dition is one of the greatest things of the age, and it is to this 
attempt at Colonial expansion that the majority attaches its 
legislative honour.” That last remark is not very intelligible in 
detail, but it evidently means that France is to regain in the 
Colonies what she lost in the German War. The question 
remains,—Will] China fight, and fight in earnest ? 





The National Assembly, for a revision of the French Con- 
stitution, completed its work on Wednesday, and adjourned 
sine die. It declared the Princes of France ineligible for civil or 
military office, and the Republic inviolable, and it expunged the 
law by which the Senate is elected, from the Constitution, leaving 
it liable to be altered by ordinary Bill. Beyond this it did not 
go, the compact between the two Chambers being strictly kept, 
in spite of all the eloquence discharged against that compact. 
The revision was, therefore, an extremely small affair; and so 
far as it is beneficial at all, it will be beneficial rather by show- 
ing that a Republican Government can resist the revolutionary 
party, even when revising the Constitution, than from any par- 
ticular advantage in the changes effected. The exclusion of the 
French Princes from all office is essentially a timorous measure, 
showing how much the Republic still dreads the prestige of 
rank. 


Sir Stafford Northcote made his last Egyptian speech on 
Monday on the motion to go into Committee on the Appro- 
priation Bill. He wished, he said, at a moment when England 
is taking a new departure in Egypt, to say a few words of warn- 
ing, which might now have more effect than they could have had 
earlier or would have later. He feared that the Anglo-French 
Agreement, though at an end, still represented the ideal of the 
Government ; and he objected to that Agreement, firstly, because 
the Commission of the Caisse would have established a multiple 
control ; secondly, because, by fixing a date for leaving Egypt, 
—a course he desired to see taken as soon as it could be safely 
taken,—it rendered the occupation of Egypt barren of result; 
and lastly, because the proposal made under it to “ neutralise ” 
Egypt, when the English Army left, seemed to him impractic- 
able—partly on account of the barbarous African powers which 
will not understand neutralisation, and partly on account of the 
inability of Egypt herself to co-operate in that neutralisation. 
Finally, he objected to Lord Northbrook’s being sent out to 
inquire and advise. There had been enough of inquiring and ad- 
vising, and more of it looked like a mere pretext for delay. Lord 
Northbrook should have power to act, and to act for the benefit 
of the people of Egypt, who had been lost sight of in the various 
difficulties of the situation. 


Mr. Gladstone replied that so far as he could judge, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, though he professed his desire that our occupa- 
tion of Egypt should not be permanent, really desired a per- 
manent occupation; for he had argued that even if we established 
good institutions in Egypt, they would be of no use unless we 
stayed there to support them. Mr. Gladstone deprecated that 
view as earnestly as ever; but he said that though in the first 
instance Lord Northbrook’s mission would be to inquire and 
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advise, there was nothing to prevent his mission assuming more 
active functions before it terminated. Still, no step would be 
taken committing the country to a new and far-reaching policy, 
without the consent of Parliament, which Mr. Gladstone pledged 
himself once more to ask before any change of moment in the 
Egyptian policy of the Government should be effected. There 
was nothing to mark a new departure in the Prime Minister’s 





speech. 


In the discussion that followed, Sir Robert Peel took a violent 
part, declaring everything the Government had done a failure, 
Sir E. Baring “an undoubted failure,” and assuring the Prime 
Minister that if he wanted an independent report on Egypt, he 
himself and Lord Randolph Churchill onght to be sent to accom- 

“pany Lord Northbrook. Further, he made a most furious attack 
upon France, and repeated completely inaccurate gossip about 
the Conference, which Mr. Childers, who replied to him, exposed 
to general ridicule. 


On Tuesday Lord Randolph Churchill took up the running in 
an attempt to review the Session @ la Lyndhurst, and made 
even a worse figure than Sir Robert Peel,—which is saying a 
good deal. He made Mr. Childers the special subject of attack, 
spoke of the shout of langhter with which his proposal to debase 
the gold currency had been received, and spoke of it as an 
absolute Ministerial indecency that Mr. Childers had never given 
Parliament any account of his reasons for that suggestion. He 
described Lord Northbrook’s mission as mixing up politics with 
the commercial and financial enterprises of the City of London, 
on account of his family connection with the house of Baring. 
What would have been said, heasked, if it had been possible to send 
out a member of the house of Rothschild to investigate Egyptiau 
finance, and if such a measure had been proposed by the Govern- 
ment? The Government had for the first time ventured to mix 
general politics with commercial transactions. Further, the vote 
proposed for General Gordon’s rescue was manifestly insincere ; 
and both in the mission of Lord Northbrook and in this vote, the 
Government had descended to “low and unworthy manceuvres ” 
to divert attention from its failure. The whole character of the 
Government was so bad, that he felt compelled to direct atten- 
tion to its sins at the close of the session. 


Mr. Childers replied,—again with great effect. Lord 
Randolph had attacked all that Mr. Childers had done, 
but had specified nothing except the Coinage Bill, which 
was withdrawn with a number of other Bills solely because 
an Autumn Session was needful. What had been received 
with a shout of laughter was not the Coinage Bill, but Lord 
Randolph’s own ignorant attack upon it in the daily Press, 
—a letter which it would have been superfluous indeed to 
reply to, since it had been recognised as needing none. As for 
the connection of Lord Northbrook with the commercial house 
of Baring, there was no such connection, and the analogy with 
a Rothschild mission was absolutely imaginary. As for the 
supposed sin of the Government in mixing up commercial 
enterprise with finance, the Tory Government had sent to Egypt 
Mr. Cave, who was at the time a member of a well-known 
banking house, and no objection was taken to it on either side 
of the House, the Liberals acquiescing entirely in the appoint- 
ment. When Mr. Childers sat down, Lord Randolph’s string 
of phrases,—‘ Ministerial indecency,” ‘“ nefarious transactions,” 
“devices of the lowest and meanest character,” ‘ conduct 
flagitious to the highest degree,” “transparent and ridiculous 
evasions,” “ obvious insincerity,” “ most unworthy manceuvres,” 
“extreme insincerity,’—had, like so many boomerangs, re- 
coiled on the unfortunate young nobleman who emitted them. 








The great Conservative demonstration at Manchester came off 
on Saturday with very tolerable success. The Manchester papers 
all agree that in the Hall of the Pomona Gardens there was 
nothing like the number present at the Liberal demonstration ; 
but this was possibly because the Conservatives had a very hot 
day, while the Liberals had a very wet one, and consequently, 
the Liberals crowded under shelter, while the Conservatives pre- 
ferred what were called the ‘“overtlow” meetings in the open 
air. The total numbers present in the Pomona Gardens are 
estimated by friendly observers as not above 50,000, and these 
included a good many Liberals; but it would be uncandid to 
deny that the Conservatives got together a very substantial 
gathering to sustain the Lords in their rejection of the Franchise 
Bll, and managed to impress a good many, including a corre- 
spondent of our own,—who rightly styles himself rather un- 





*,e «@ a 
sophisticated as a politician—with the Constitutional characte 
of their excuses for rejecting a Franchise Bill unaccompanied 
by a Redistribution Bill. The truth is, of course, ag un 
sophisticated politicians are not aware, that to produce can 
plete scheme would have been proof positive of indifference tp 
the passing of any measure. Even the Franchise Bill wag “a 
carried in the Commons by all the efforts of the Government till 
June 26th; and the Franchise Bill, without a Redistribution 
Bill to alarm Members for their seats, was carried at least 
months earlier than a Franchise Bill with a Redistribution Bilt 
stimulate dilatory discussions of all sorts on all possible sube 
jects except the Bill, could have been carried. Politicians who 
know the world, know perfectly well that the Lords, in rejecting 
a scheme of Reform because it was not complete, rejected the 
only scheme of Reform which had any chance of success at ql) 
and knew that they had done so. ‘ 


But the Conservative meeting at Manchester was far more 
important in its bearing on Conservative strategy than as q 
popular demonstration.- Lord Salisbury, elated by the numbers 
to which he spoke, and strong in the democratic Toryism of hig 
ally, Lord Randolph Churchill, made of his speech an effort tg 
overbid the Liberals as regards his Redistribution policy. In 
fact, he made it a challenge to Lancashire not to be content 
unless it should get sixty-three Members instead of thirty-three 
—all that Lancashire has now—and to Middlesex not to be 
content till she gets fifty-four, instead of sixteen Members, as 
she has now. This is, in fact, a challenge to introduce equal 
electoral districts, or something very like them, and that wag 
the drift of Lord Salisbury’s speech. Indeed, Lord Salisbury, 
who made his attack on Mr. Chamberlain exceedingly personal, 
appeared to borrow all his weapons of attack from Mr, Cham. 
berlain’s armoury. Resign, he cried to the Government, just 
as Lord Grey resigned when the Lords beat him in 1832, only, 
said Lord Salisbury, if you resign we Conservatives would at 
once accept office, and do your work for you far more effec. 
tually than you can do it for yourselves. And this is not alto. 
gether so unlikely, seeing that the Liberals would urge on 
Reform as they did in 1867, with Mr. Disraeli in office, while 
the Conservatives obstruct every Reform that they do not 
manage for themselves. Did we not fear greatly for the other 
results of Lord Salisbury’s accession to office, we should be dig. 
posed to approve his hint. In any case he is “ educating his 
party ” for a very democratic Bill. 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech contained one or two 
Disraeli-ish phrases, such as this,—“ The careering conferences of 
Mr. Morley and the childish screams of Mr. Jesse Collings ;” but 
the following was the best of these phrases,—* We know,” he said, 
“that Tory disunion is a phantom and a fiction, the ridiculous 
creation of a disordered and dissipated Radical imagination,” 
where the word “ dissipated” is after Mr. Disraeli’s own heart; 
but it contained little but Tory-Democratic chaff. He compli- 
mented Lancashire on having repudiated Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Hartington in 1868, and called it a marvellous foresight which 
Lancashire displayed. He did not refer to the change which came 
over Lancashire opinion in 1880, for of course it would have 
been awkward to rally Lancashire on changing her opinion just 
at the very moment when, according to Lord Randolph, the 
marvellous foresight of 1868 was on the eve of being justified, 
The main idea of his speech was to declare that Mr. Gladstone had 
confessed every act of his administration a “total failure,” 
which, being entirely contrary to the facts of the case, 
naturally seems to Lord Randolph Churchill the very per 
fection of attack. He knew, he said, “the inexhaustible, the in- 
veterate, the innate capacity of the Liberal Party for the falsifi- 
cation of political truth.” Innate that capacity has never been 
in any politician whom we can remember, to the same extent il 
which it appears to be innate in Lord Randolph. 


Mr. Mandella received last Saturday in Manchester a striking 
testimonial to the successful efforts which he made twelve years 
ago to reduce the hours of labour in factories, and to increase 
the age at which children’s lavour should be admissible. The 
testimonial took the form of a gift subscribed for by no fewer 
than 80,000 persons, chiefly women and children working in the 
factories of Lancashire and the adjoining counties, and com 
sisted of a handsome silver candelabra and four candlesticks, 
and a bust of Mr. Mundella by Mr. Boehm, which was expressly 
made for Mrs. Mundella, and presented to her with a i 
inscription at the Manchester Town Hal!. Mrs. Mundella % 
plied in a few well-chosen words,—not too many, and full 
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ourable pride in what her husband had been able to do ; 
< Mr. Mundella made a very interesting speech, in which he 
“ ted out how entirely the predictions of economical disaster, 

the result of legislative interference between the masters 
oe the men, had failed ; and how clear it is that more work 
and petter is now done under the restrictions of the Factory Acts 
was formerly done under unrestricted competition. As 
to the question to whom the credit of the factory legislation 
was due, Mr. Mundella spoke with perfect impartiality :—“ It 
really is, to be honest, a question of social reform, which forced 
itself by degrees on the best men of both parties, and it was 
opposed at first by the best mén of both political parties. 


A meeting to pass resolutions in favour of the abolition of 
the House of Lords was held at St. James's Hall last Satur- 
day, Sir Wilfrid Lawson in the chair. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
said that what was wanted was a Bill for disfranchising the 
Peers. Lord Richard Grosvenor, said Sir Wilfrid, in addressing 
his constituents, had Jately said, “ Do not let it go abroad that 
the Liberal Party are in favour of the abolition of the House 
of Lords.” He thought that probably meant much what the 
man meant who said to the mob, when they got hold of an 
old offender, “Do not nail his ears to the pump.” If we are 
to keep up the House of Lords, we must expect to get from 
it, in Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s opinion, what we had got; and 
to expect anything better was to hope to gather grapes 
from thorns and figs from thistles. He wished the Lords 
would demonstrate like the working-men. Lord Cairns 
might lead the procession waving an Orange flag, followed by 
Lord Brabourne with his coat turned inside out; and Lord 
Salisbury himself might bring up the rear with a rope round 
his neck, while Professor Rogers might act as showman walk- 
ing a little in advance, and saying, “These be your Gods, O 
Israel.” 





Mr. Labouchere was also very fierce. Far be it from him, he 
said, to compare the House of Lords to thieves; nevertheless, in 
the last fifty years it had done more harm than all the thieves’ 
dens and thieves’ kitchens in England. It is difficult to see on 
what Mr. Labouchere grounds this opinion. We can see no 
more means of weighing the mischief caused by obstructing wise 
legislation against the mischief caused by flagrant immorality, 
than we have means of weighing the benefit of, say, the Ten- 
Hours Act or the Bank- Holidays Act against the benefit of obey- 
ing your parents or, abstaining from idolatry. We wish the 
Democratic agitators would refrain from wild words. The House 
of Lords, as it is, is a barrier against wise popular measures, 
and like all barriers against the natural course of a stream, it 
turns a stream into a flood. Is not that mischief enough, without 
trying to compare it with evils of a totally different class, 
between which and it there is absolutely no common measure ? 
Has Mr. Labouchere ever discovered a barometer of moral evil, 
and applied it to measure either the degradation caused by dens 
of thieves on the one hand, or by the votes of the House of 
Lords on the other ? 


Mr. Cross’s statement, yesterday week, of the Indian Budget 
was given as usual to a very thin House; but it was an able 
and lucid statement, which was very well received by those who 
were present, and which elicited a very complimentary criticism 
from Mr. Stanhope. After making an alteration of account due 
to taking in the gross charge and yield of Indian railways on 
both sides of the account, Mr. Cross stated that for the last 
completely-known financial year, 1882-3, the receipts were 
£70,125,000, the expenditure £69,418,000, and the surplus, 
therefore, £707,000, and better than had been expected last 
year. In the gross charge is included a million and a half of 
famine grant, of which £22,000 was spent on the relief of famine, 
£134,000 on protective works, and £1,344,000 on the reduction 
of debt. The “revised estimate” for 1883-4, not yet completely 
known, shows a revenue of £70,568,000, the revised expenditure 
is £70,200,000, and the expected surplus for that year is now 
£368,000. Mr. Cross estimated the weight of the taxation 
proper for the year ending March 31st next (including land-tax, 
which is more properly rent), at £40,361,000, and if the land- 
rent, as of the nature of rent, be deducted, there remains only 
£18,473,000, leaving for the burden on the 200,000,000 of India 
only about 4s. a head of taxation, if the land-rent be counted as 
tax, and not so much as 2s. if the land-rent be regarded, not as 
tax, but as rent. Mr. Cross stated that £20,094,000 had been spent 
in three years on what are regarded as unproductive public works, 
ie, railways not paying a reasonable interest, irrigation works 











of the same kind, frontier military works, and the cost of gaols, 
civil buildings, &e. The only yield against this very large 
charge is £2,575,000, leaving a net cost of £17,519,000. The 
productive works are those “ which, within ten years from their 
establishment, if they are irrigative works, and within five years 
if they are railways, will pay 4 per cent. interest on the outlay 
upon them, including simple interest on capital during construc- 
tion and the cost of land ;” and this class of works, the cost of 
which varies between £12,000,000 and £14,000,000 in the year, is 
paying better and better every year and yielding a larger profit, 
the credit balance being estimated for the present year at 
£1,088,000. 


The Duke of Wellington’s sudden death from heart-complaint 
on Wednesday leaves, it is said, a third Garter at the disposal 
of the Prime Minister. As the Marquis of Bath has just 
levelled a serious personal attack at Mr. Gladstone—a most 
unfortunate one, on which we have commented elsewhere 
—perhaps that nobleman may at last receive a distinction 
for which, by his very wise and enlightened course on 
the Eastern Question, he has established, we think, some 
claim. The Prime Minister is always very jealous of any- 
thing like favouritism to his personal adherents; and it may 
be that Lord Bath will have a better chance of recognition 
now that he has declared war against Mr. Gladstone than he 
had while he stood in a somewhat dubious position between 
him and the Opposition. Mr. Gladstone, like St. Paul, some- 
times loves to heap coals of fire on an adversary’s head. 


In the House of Commons, on Saturday, Mr. Gladstone 
moved that the House do go into Committee on the House of 
Lords’ Bill for giving a separate Bishop to Bristol so soon as a 
sufficient endowment has been provided for the See,—a Bill 
which separates again the Sees of Gloucester and Bristol, 
united in 1836 by what Mr. Gladstone called a “ superstitious ” 
measure,—superstitious, because it was founded on the slavish 
fears then entertained of having a Bishop who should not be a 
Peer of Parliament. It was, Mr. Gladstone maintained, a very 
hard thing for Bristol, which had four or five times the popula- 
tion of Gloucester, that its spiritual interests should be merged 
in those of the smaller city; and he appealed to the Radical 
Party not to place obstacles in the way of carrying out a 
salutary arrangement which would not cost the nation a farthing, 
and would conduce to the best interests of the Church in Bristol, 
as well as add to the number of Bishops who are not Peers,—a 
consideration which should, he thought, recommend the measure 
to the opponents of a State Church. Sir Wilfrid Lawson had 
very little to say, except that this appeared to be a “ local option 
Bishopric ;” and that his objection to the proposal arose from his 
belief that the State is very untit to appoint spiritual teachers, 
and his dislike to adding to the number of difficulties which 
Disestablishment would have to surmount whenever Disestab- 
lishment came. The Bill went through Committee, and was 
read a third time, and passed. The only real ground of dislike 
to it in the minds of the Radicals is that they think that by 
starving and embarrassing the Church so long as it is established, 
they will stimulate the eagerness for Disestablishment. 


Colonel Rich, in his Report on the terrible Downton accident 
of June 3rd, by which five passengers were killed and forty-one 
injured, passes a severe censure on the London and South- 
Western Railway, for running trains made up of inferior rolling- 
stock at express speed over an old and very light permanent 
way. The train-engine used at the time of the accident was an 
old and unsteady one, and deficient in steam-power, and was 
quite unfit to run a train at express speed. The train, with two 
engines and eight short vehicles, with short wheel bases, was quite 
unfit to run steadily at great speed on a line of such gradients 
and curves. Colonel Rich holds that the force and weight of 
the engines had first displaced the permanent way, and thus 
led to the accident. The Board of Trade have, of course, com- 
municated Colonel Rich’s report to the Directors of the London 
and South-Western Railway, and intimated to them the neces- 
sity for a reform of management. ‘The London and South- 
Western have, says Colonel Rich, had three cases of passenger 
trains leaving the rails since September last, and on Thursday 
evening there was a fourth serious accident at Staines added to 
the number, though fortunately no lives were lost. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1003 to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY EDUCATING HIS PARTY. 


N°? one would have supposed that Lord Salisbury, who 
I spent so much honest Conservative invective on Mr. 
Disraeli’s policy in 1867, would within twenty years become a 
humble imitator of it. Yet it is indisputable that his speech 
at Manchester last Saturday opens a new era for Tory demo- 
cracy in this country. If Lord Salisbury did not intend in 
that speech to commit himself to the policy of giving to every 
electoral district a weight in Parliament precisely proportioned 
to the population it contains, he went so far towards it that 
we cannot understand how he can withdraw from it again. He 
invited Lancashire to return to Toryism, on the express ground 
that Lancashire ought to have sixty-three members instead of 
thirty-three, and that if the Franchise Bill passed without a 
Redistribution Bill, Lancashire would have this great griev- 
ance that her population would be most inadequately repre- 
sented by thirty-three Members. He invited London to 
declare war against Mr. Chamberlain on the express ground 
that Mr. Gladstone is not prepared to represent London so 
fully as its population would justify, and that, according to his 
own reckoning, Middlesex, instead of having only sixteen mem- 
bers, ought at once to be given no less than fifty-four. Now, 
statements of this kind in the mouth of a political leader are 
not mere words. They will be quoted against him time after 
time, if he is not prepared to stand by them; and we can 
hardly believe that Lord Salisbury can have uttered them unless 
he were prepared to stand by them. They come to this, that 
Lord Salisbury is in favour, if not of equal electoral districts, at 
least of apportioning representation strictly to population all 
over the kingdom; and how Sir Stafford Northcote, who 
has given his approval to Mr. Gladstone’s general prin- 
ciples, as contained in his sketch of Redistribution— 
although Mr. Gladstone expressly disclaimed any idea 
of measuring representation strictly by the standard of 
population in the forthcoming measure—will manage to 
co-operate with a colleague who has gone so far beyond 
him, it is quite out of our power to guess. So far as we can 
judge, Lord Randolph Churchill’s reconciliation has been pur- 
chased by this democratic declaration of his leader; and what 
we have to look to in the future is the determination of Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill to educate their party 
to give up the moderate traditions of the only Conservative 
amongst them, Sir Stafford Northcote. Well, we can only say 
that while the true Libera's are sure enough to be faithful to Mr. 
Gladstone in the great controversy now before the public, yet if 
that controversy be once settled in the popular sense, and if, after 
that, the Tory leaders attempt to outbid Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment on the subject of equalising representation with population, 
it will be simply impossible for a great host of Liberals who 
really hold with Lord Salisbury that some such principle as 
this is the true one and the only one that can land us satisfac- 
torily ina system of principle at all, to refuse to do what Mr. 
Dillwyn and the Tea-room Radicals did in 1867, namely, co- 
operate with the Tories to extend the scope of the Redistribu- 
tion proposed. Lord Salisbury may make quite sure that if 
he is prepared to stand by his own words, there will be plenty 
of the Liberal Party who cannot but ally themselves with him 
on a question of this sort, and who will be glad enough to 
join hands with the Conservatives for the purpose of basing 
Redistribution on some definite principle which it will not be 
easy again to disturb. For our own parts, we are in no 
position to deny that it would be far more satisfactory 
to us to see representation based on population,—always 
on condition, of course, that there was no such jugglery with 
the fair rights of minorities as any election of large groups of 
Members, all of one party, by the bare majority of a single 
constituency would imply,—than to see it based on nothing 
but the chapter of accidents. But we warn Lord Salisbury 
that if he holds to his present line of action, he cannot stop 
short of the principle of equal electoral districts, and that if 
he is going to plead for electoral districts represented in propor- 
tion to their population, which will come in the end to 
equal electoral districts, he will leave the half of his own 
party behind him, and be compelled to rely on Radical 
votes for his victory, if he can attain a victory at all. 
It will be an impressive fact should the Redistribution 
campaign of the Tories result in the resignation of Mr. 
Chamberlain and in an alliance between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Salisbury on the politics of Redistribution. Yet 





aa 
that is what the omens of the present moment appe 
to portend. Yet if Lord Salisbury should some day bea 
to boast of the victory which he had achieved over Mr. Glad. 
stone by the help of Mr. Chamberlain, we think that pk 
Mr. Disraeli’s achievement in “dishing the Whigs” would 
fall into the shade. Lord Salisbury flourishing on the 
support of the Caucus, Lord Salisbury treading honestly in the 
steps of the Revolutionist of Birmingham, would be a sight 
to break the hearts of the squirearchy, and to turn the wrath 
of the Lords against their leader. But can Lord Salisbury reall 
expect the majority of the Peers to remain faithful to him sd 
rejecting the Franchise Bill, after it has dawned fully upon: 
them that their champion has it in his heart to outwit Mr 
Gladstone by drawing all the Radicals and Democrats from his 
opponent’s standard to his own? Lord Salisbury must be a 
very sanguine man, indeed, if he thinks so, It seems to ug 
that any reasonable Conservative Peer who had heard ang 
pondered Lord Salisbury’s Manchester speech would make 
up his mind at once to vote with Lord Granville, in order that 
Redistribution might be left in Mr. Gladstone’s hands, and not 
pass into Lord Salisbury’s. It may be tempting, no doubt, to 
heedless Conservatives to think of giving to the population of 
Middlesex thirty-two Members, looking to the manner in which 
Middlesex, the county, is at present represented. But even they 
will remember that the householders of Middlesex will not be 
exactly identical with the non-urban electors of Middlesex 
under a £12 franchise; and that if the new system is to be 
extended to the whole land, the age of privilege will be gone 
for ever. The wonder felt, that Saul should have been among 
the prophets, will be feeble indeed, compared with the wonder 
that Lord Salisbury should be among the Democrats! 

We very much doubt whether Lord Salisbury has not shown 
his hand toosoon. The effect of this bid on behalf of the Tories 
for a more scientific basis of representation than Mr. Gladstone 
had foreshadowed, will not only weaken Lord Salisbury’s power 
in the House of Lords, where he can no longer be regarded 
as the bulwark against Democracy, but will strengthen the 
hands of the Liberals who are dissatisfied with the too great 
moderation of Mr, Gladstone’s sketch of Redistribution. How 
is the objection to be answered that Mr. Gladstone’s modera- 
tion, instead of pleasing the Tories, is likely to offend them, 
since it is the Tories who are demanding a more “ logical” 
measure? No one supposed that the extreme moderation 
shadowed forth by Mr. Gladstone was pleasing to all the 
Liberals; but what can Sir Henry James plead in 
favour of that moderation, when he is told that the 
first heavy blow struck at it has been struck by the Tory 
leader? If moderation does not please the Tories, whom is 
it to please? There is the Duke of Argyll, to be sure, who 
expressed eloquently enough the other day his delight with the 
perfect moderation of Mr, Gladstone’s proposal, and his desire 
that the Lords should close with it at once. But the Duke of 
Argyll, though he would have been a powerful ally for Lord 
Salisbury, can hardly hold his own against Lord Salisbury and 
the Radicals combined. Moderation will not be the order of the 
day simply because the Duke of Argyll approves it, if the 
majority, or even a large minority, of the Tory Party beckon to 
the majority of the Liberal Party and beg them to co-operate in 
foiling the plans of Mr, Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll. 
It seems to us that all Lord Salisbury is likely to effect 
in the way of educating his party and educating the party 
of his opponent is this;—First, he will have done more 
than Mr. Gladstone could do to render a good many 
Conservatives in the Peers eager to surrender as soon as they 
can to a leader who appears to be so much more Conservative 
than their own leader. In the next place, he will have played 
into the hands af Mr. Gladstone’s most Radical colleague, who 
will urge with great truth that there is very little use in being 
moderate when the official friends of moderation only blame 
you for being moderate, and that it would now be much better 
to settle the question of Redistribution on principle at once, 
and have done with it. Why should the Tories be permitted 
to turn the Liberal flank, when the only reason for encounter- 
ing such a danger was that it would satisfy the Tories, and 
prevent them from entering into hostilities? To this ques 
tion we can see no satisfactory reply. So far as we can judge, 
Lord Salisbury’s speech at Manchester will so frighten his 
own party that Mr. Gladstone will find them very much more 
pliant in November than they were in July; and will, more 
over, strengthen the Radicals in the Cabinet to insist ona 
much more systematic and final scheme of Redistribution than 
any which up to Saturday last had been contemplated by even 
the most Radical amongst them, 
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THE LORDS AND THE PUBLIC. 


E have often had occasion to remark that there is 
nothing more difficult than to judge, from the tone 
of public meetings and the public Press, how far the mind 
of the conservative English people has gone in its desire 
for a particular reform. For example, there is at the 
present moment in the North of England a very deep 
and obvious impatience with the House of Lords. One 
might infer hastily from the provincial Press of that part of 
the island that there is little or no wish for any half-measures, 
that no Second Chamber at all is desired by a large 
number of Liberals, and certainly no Second Chamber of 
hereditary legislators, and that the moment is come for the 
simple abolition of the House of Lords. On the other hand, 
great assemblies, —which, to take them at the lowest reasonable 
computation, are at least half as large as those held under 
similar circumstances to assail the House of Lords,—rally to 
a strenuous support of the Ifouse of Lords. Independent 
Liberals of unsophisticated minds, like a correspondent whose 
letter we publish to-day, declare themselves convinced that 
the Lords have acted wisely, and are sincere in their wish for 
a complete Reform Bill; and all over the kingdom displays of 
feeling which, though not representing the mind of the 
majority, assuredly represent the mind of a considerable 
minority, express something like enthusiasm for the House of 
Lords. Our own opinion on the subject is that, though there 
may be no essential reason why, with a people whose political 
mind is so essentially moderate, and moves so slowly as the 
English, a Legislature consisting of but one Chamber might 
not work perfectly well, there is no advantage, or rather 
great disadvantage, in making needless experiments on so 
fundamental a matter as the British Constitution, for which 
the whole nation is not fully prepared. We hold that, so far 
as may be possible in any great constitutional change, the 
aim should be, not only to satisfy the moderates among the 
party who desire change, but to dissatisfy as little as possible 
the moderates among the party who resist change. We are 
perfectly aware that, whatever change we may sooner or later 
make in the constitution or powers of the House of Lords, 
will be resisted by the Conservatives with complete un- 
animity. But that is no reason at all for not being care- 
ful to propose such a change as, when carried, may shock 
the Conservatives as little as possible. Nor, when we observe 
the temper of the most revolutionary of the meetings held to 
agitate against the Lords,—the temper, for instance, of the 
meeting at St. James’s Hall, where Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Bradlaugh spoke last Saturday, 
—can we wonder that the Conservatives should say that it is 
not by such aid as theirs, nor by such champions as they are, 
that a great change in the Constitution ought to be effected. A 
meeting that cheers the statement that the Lords have done 
more mischief in the last fifty years than all the dens of 
thieves and thieves’ kitchens in London, is not to be regarded 
as the sort of meeting to which a reasonable man will attach 
political weight. The very violence cf such statements 
shows that these are not the men to whom England will 
trust the guidance of any great Constitutional change, and 
that they are the men from whom sober-minded politicians 
will carefully separate themselves. Nor can it, we think, 
be doubted that, in all Constitutional agitations, the wise 
course is to make as little change as possible, so long 
as that change effects the essential reform for which 
sober men ask, 


Now, what is the essential reform for which sober poli- 
ticians ask now? It is not, we think, in any considerable 
degree the deposition of the aristocracy as an aristocracy. It 
is almost entirely the reform of an Upper House which is 
wholly out of sympathy with the Lower House, and desires 
to thwart the Lower House whenever it can. If that be the 
case—and we can hardly imagine any serious dispute on the 
subject—we should be very sorry to see a change proposed 
which went beyond the change demanded, and which aimed 
at Republican ends under cover of political ends. So long as 
the order of the Peerage lasts at all, we should prefer to see 
it closely connected with our political institutions, and to get 
all the good out of it we can. A Peerage disconnected 
from our political life would, in our opinion, become a 
serious social mischief, because it would no longer be subjected 
to the influence of leaders who, like the statesmen in the 
Peers, command the social respect of all classes, and exert a 
healthy influence on the caste at the head of which they stand. 


Now, it seems to us indisputable that a very sound and 
valuable revising Assembly might be made out of the House 
of Peers, on two conditions,—first, that it be greatly limited 
in numbers, so as to contain only selected Peers who had 
shown some sort of special fitness for political life; and 
next, that it be in general sympathy with the Ministry of the 
day, so as not to block the path of Ministerial legislation. That 
these two conditions must be secured after some fashion or 
other, we are very sure; but these two conditions once satis- 
fied, there seems to us no reason in the world why we should 
not have in a limited Upper House an extremely good revising 
Assembly, which might even, in cases where a considerable 


and growing portion of the party in power had shown their 


distrust of any measure, be relied on to give the nation a 
chance of reconsidering its provisions. The indignation 
against the Peers on the present occasion is excited by their 
having rejected a measure which the House of Commons passed 
by the largest majorities ever secured for a party measure, and 
which they passed after discussing elaborately and over and over 
again the very objections on the strength of which it was re- 
jected by the House of Lords. We do not think that the 
nation would object to a revising Assembly originally in full 
sympathy with the House of Commons, which had only 
drifted away from the House of Commons exactly as the 
majority in the House of Commons had itself dwindled, and 
which, if it ever took upon itself to reject a measure passed by 
the House of Commons, should do so on the express ground 
that the majority in the Lower House and in the country 
appeared to be growing smaller and smaller and less and less 
confident in its position every day. Now, the House of Lords 
we propose—a House originally in sympathy with the Ministry 
of the day—though made up of elements of a perhaps rather 
more cautious kind, would only have the courage to reject a 
measure sent up to it by the Commons when it felt deeply 
convinced that it was really expressing the maturer mind of 
the party to which it belonged, as well as its own mind. If 
such an Assembly can be made out of the existing House of 
Lords, we think it ought to be made,—because in our 
opinion, a social Peerage divorced altogether from political 
leadership, would be a serious mischief; and because we 
see no evidence of the growth of the kind of Republican 
feeling in England which could alone justify the abolition of 
the Peerage as a social caste. Let us beware of seizing on a 
mere excuse for the expression of a dislike to aristocracy 
which comparatively few Englishmen share, and which if 
it were to be gratified under the cloak of mere political 
indignation against the Lords, would probably result in a 
dangerous reaction, and a dangerous check to all that 
is healthiest in Republican sentiment. It seems to us that 
nothing can be more intrinsically reasonable than to minimize 
revolutions, That the steady growth of political annoyance 
at the action of the Lords justifies, and amply justifies, a grave 
attempt to remove that obstruction from the already sufli- 
ciently hampered path of legislative improvement, we cordially 
admit. But we do not admit that any strong vein of sympathy 
for social equality, any genuine dislike to hereditary rank, 
has gained for itself a potent voice in the crisis of to-day. If 
we are right, nothing would be more mischievous than to con- 
trive a social revolution under cover of a political change. 
The time may come when a bitter impatience of aristocracy, 
as aristocracy, will show itself. But the time has not come 
yet. Till it does, our object should be to make the 
least change in the Constitution which is really sufficient 
for its purpose, and that change seems to us to be the 
reconstitution of the House of Lords as a competent 
political Assembly in sympathy with the House of 
Commons, and charged principally with the duty of legisla- 
tive revision only, though that need not exclude a suspensive 
veto, whenever such an Assembly might be emboldened to use 
a suspensive veto. If there really were in the country a strong 
desire to try the experiment of a single Legislative Chamber, 
we, for our parts, should not oppose it. But we can at 
present see no trace of this in the more moderate section 
of the Liberal Party; while we see the greatest fear of 
it among the moderate Conservatives. Holding, as we 
do, that no great Constitutional change is desirable which 
would inspire dismay among the Moderates on either 
side, we shall be perfectly content with a change which 
seems to us at once enough for its purpose, and 


not enough to awaken the dread inspired by every re- 
volution deficient in calculable limits and a distinctly defined 
end, 
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LORD BATH ON MR. GLADSTONE. 


HERE are few of our public men who have a better claim 

on the respect of Liberals, even when he opposes them, 

than the Marquis of Bath. A Tory by family and disposition, 
he broke away from his party on the Eastern Question, and, 
in obedience to a high sense of duty and honour, not only im- 
perilled his political future, but ran the risk of sacrificing 
political and private friendships in addition. It was the 
moment when Mr. Gladstone was the best-abused man in 
England, and when even many Liberals looked askance at 
his polemic on the Eastern Question, that Lord Bath 
chose to display his confidence in the great Liberal chief. 
And that confidence does not appear to have wavered 
all the time Lord Beaconsfield was in office, though it 
had to bear the strain of more than one severe test, in- 
cluding the Midlothian campaign, in which Mr. Gladstone’s 
opponent was a near relative of Lord Bath. It is a further 
proof of Lord Bath’s sagacity and fairness that up to last week 
he has given a general support to Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
in its foreign and Irish policy. That he should have sup- 
ported Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy was, perhaps, not to be 
wondered at; for he had by speech and pen proclaimed his 
sympathy with that policy, especially in regard to the 
Eastern Question. To support Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy 
was a different matter, for Lord Bath is a large owner of 
land in Ireland, and his political and traditional prejudices 
would naturally be enlisted on the side of the Tory landlords. 
Yet Lord Bath supported the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, the Land Bill, and the Arrears Bill. His influence, indeed, 
was admitted at the time to have been largely instrumental in 
carrying the Arrears Bill. When, therefore, Lord Bath takes 
the field against the Government we may be sure that we have 
to reckon no! only with a very able man, but also with a man 
who has proved in the clearest manner that he is ready to 
sacrifice party ties, and private friendships, and the promptings 
of self-interest, in obedience to what he believes to be his duty. 
For these reasons, the speech which Lord Bath made last week 
in East Somerset deserves respectful consideration. The only re- 
port of it we have seen is that in the Z%mes, which is evidently 
much condensed, and on that account, perhaps, appears to 
put Lord Bath in sharper personal antagonism to Mr. Gladstone 
than might be justified by a full report of the speech before 
us. Lord Bath, for example, would hardly be likely to say 
without qualification, that at this moment “the House [of 
Lords] found itself placed in a position of antagonism, cer- 
tainly not with the country, nor with the House of Commons, 
scarcely with the Ministry, but with Mr. Gladstone alone.” 
It is notorious that in his anxiety to avoid a quarrel 
with the Lords, Mr. Gladstone has made the Franchise Bill so 
moderate that even the Conservative Party do not object to it 
on its merits; while, on the other hand, it required all Mr. 
Gladstone's authority with his party in and out of Parliament 
to make the Bill so palatable to the Lords that the most 
extreme men among them have found no fault with it. The 
majority of the House of Commons would rejoice to learn that 
Mr, Gladstone had made up his mind to send the Bill back to 
the Lords in the autumn without those Conservative elements 
which make it so palatable to them now. But Mr. Gladstone 
has resisted all pressure of that sort. He has also deprived 
the Liberal agitation of half its momentum by insisting that 
no member of the Government shall be a party to any attack 
on the constitution of the House of Lords. So able and candid 
a man as Lord Bath can hardly doubt, on reflection, that the 
antagonism between the House of Lords and the country would 
speedily become much stronger than it is as yet, if Mr. Glad- 
stone were to withdraw his veto on all proposals for “ mending 
or ending” the Second Chamber. What other member of the 
Ministry would have the power, even if he had the will, to 
impose such a veto on his colleagues? Undoubtedly Lord 
Hartington is the most powerful member of the Ministry after 
Mr. Gladstone, and it is worth Lord Bath’s while to read 
what Lord Hartington said on this question at the great 
Liberal mecting in Manchester lately. What reason did 
Lord Hartington give for declining to be a party to any 
proposal for interfering organically with the House of Lords ? 
The hands of the Ministry are so full, he pleaded, that they 
could not, for the present, take up the question. So far from 
Mr. Gladstone being the only Member of the Liberal Party or of 
the Ministry with whom the House of Lords is just now in 
antagonism, he is unquestionably the one Liberal in the king- 
dom who stands between the Lords and the deluge. A sign 
from him would liberate a pent-up force which might possibly 





make an end once for all of an hereditary Chamber. Wa 
believe that the English aristocracy are by no means unpopular 
with the people of this country; but, at the present moment 
and with its present powers, the House of Lords is. A Chamber 
of hereditary legislators cannot stand the test of reason : but 
such is the underlying Conservatism even of the masses that 


they will not readily rise against any time-honoured institution, 


however anomalous, which works well in practice. It is, we ° 


believe, the deliberate conviction of the vast majority of the 
existing constituencies that the House of Lords does not now 
work well in practice, whatever it may have done in ancient 
days. And we have no doubt at all that if Mr. Gladstone were 
to dissolve this year on the question of “ mending or ending” 
the House of Lords, he would repeat the victory of 1880. 

The question of Redistribution, Lord Bath thinks—and we 
agree with him—*“ should be dealt with in moderation, in a 
spirit of compromise, and a disposition for concession. He feared 
that that spirit of compromise and that disposition to concede 
was entirely alien to Mr. Gladstone’s nature.” Surely Mr. Glad- 
stone’s whele Parliamentary career refutes this view of him. No 
Minister of our time, as it seems to us, has shown such a dis- 
position to welcome fair compromise and concession as Mr, 
Gladstone has shown on all the great measures with which his 
name is connected. What other Minister, Liberal or Tory, 
could have disestablished the Irish Church on such favourable 
terms as those of Mr. Gladstone’s great Act? The Land Act 
of 1870 is saturated with the spirit of compromise. Mr, 
Gladstone resisted a powerful section of his own party, who 
were strong advocates of fixity of tenure ; and the Act bristles 
with safeguards for the interests and rights of the landlords, 
Indeed, it would probably have been better for the landlords 
if Mr. Gladstone had been more uncompromising. Fewer con- 
cessions to the landlords in 1870 might have obviated the 
necessity of the Act of 1881. It was Mr. Gladstone’s spirit of 
compromise—his desire to be fair all round—that wrecked his 
Irish University Bill in 1873. By his mioderation’in the 
English Education Act of 1870 he alienated the Noncon- 
formists, and thereby contributed to his own defeat in 1874. 
On the question of Parliamentary Reform, too, no Liberal 
leader has been so truly moderate and conservative as Mr, 
Gladstone. He supported the second reading of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Reform Bill in 1859, though strongly disliking it in many 
parts, in the hope of thus contributing to an equitable 
settlement of the question. Lord Russell’s Reform Bill of 
1866, which Mr. Gladstone no doubt inspired, as he had 
to defend it in the Commons, was laid throughout on 
Conservative lines, and the moderation of his Franchise 
Bill of this year is frankly admitted by his political 
opponents. Lord Bath’s own support of the Land Bill 
and Arrears Bill of Mr. Gladstone’s present Adminis- 
tration proves that he at least considers them not lacking 
in the elements of reasonable concession and compromise. 
Lord Bath dates the spirit of vw victis, which he finds so pre- 
dominant a feature in Mr. Gladstone’s character, from his 
financial career in 1853. But if he will look at Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s “* Twenty Years of Financial Policy,” he will see 
that Mr. Gladstone’s distinguished opponent ungrudgingly 
admits that Mr. Gladstone’s great Budget of 1853 saved the 
country from financial ruin. Landlords, we know, feel the 
pinch of the Succession Duty. Yet Sir Stafford Northcote 
takes pains to show in how large a spirit of tenderness and 
compromise Mr, Gladstone dealt with the landlords on that 
occasion. Moreover, after all, Mr. Gladstone only revived and 
carried the proposal of Mr, Pitt, lost on the third reading by 
the casting vote of the Speaker. 

Where, then, is the evidence that Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment has any sinister design ‘to pass a Franchise Bill in 
order that they may have the power, by a threat of a dissolu- 
tion under a new franchise with the old constituencies, to 
terrorise the House of Commons’? Mr. Gladstone has 
sketched in outline the main features of the Redistribution 
Bill which he has in his mind. What is there in that out- 
line to alarm the most timid? The Duke of Argyll, 
who may be considered a Conservative on this question, 
has publicly proclaimed the moderation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
sketch. Why does Lord Bath assume that there must be a 
dissolution with a new franchise on the old constituencies? 
Let the Peers pass the Franchise Bill in the autumn, and what 
will happen? The Government will at once produce their 
Redistribution Bill, which will thus pass through the ordeal of 
public discussion till Parliament meets again next February. 
The Bill will then have to pass the gauntlet of vigilant criticism 
in the House of Commons, which will be renewed in the House 
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of Lords. We believe that the upshot of the controversy 
would be a temporary disagreement between the two Houses, 
to be followed by a conference and compromise which 
would result in the most moderate and conservative Redis- 
tribution Act which the Lords will ever have the chance 
of passing. Time is on the side of their opponents. Lord 
Galisbury probably gave expression to the feeling of the large 
majority of the Tory Party when he expressed lately his dread 
of the “ formidable personality ” of Mr. Gladstone. When that 
formidable personality has been withdrawn from the political 
arena, Lord Salisbury and his peers will discover too late 
what a shield it has been against their assailants. It 
was not till the formidable Douglas was withdrawn from 
the scenes of his irresistible prowess that his foe was 
constrained to exclaim how gladly he would “give the 
lands o’ Deloraine to have Black Douglas back again.” 
Lord Bath has taken no part in the Parliamentary con- 
troversy on the Franchise question, and it is still open to 
him to act the part of mediator next autumn. His ante- 
cedents and abilities eminently qualify him for that office; 
and we trust that, in the interest of his country and his party, 
he will reserve his judgment. 


GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


T is curious enough that there should be added to the 
anxiety felt at the alienation between England and France, 
an impression that there is an even more decided alienation of 
feeling between England and Germany. It is plain enough, 
however, in all the German Press that this is so. The semi- 
official papers of Germany, and some papers which are almost 
independent of official influence, express this feeling in the 
frankest way. The action of Count Miinster in the Conference 
was apparently intended to embody some such sentiment; nor 
can it be denied that Lord Granville’s tone in expressing his 
thanks to Italy and denying that he had made any formal appli- 
cation for the support of Germany, gave weight to the impression 
that Germany and England are not on the most cordial terms. 
We believe that the clumsy and inexcusable delay of the 
Foreign Office in replying to the very simple question whether 
England claimed Angra Pequena, yes or no, had something to 
say to this strained feeling between the two Powers. But we 
suspect that it goes deeper than this. Prince Bismarck has 
no direct issues with England. But it makes him impatient 
to see England claiming so much power and using it so hesi- 
tatingly, or at least so tentatively. Our colonial policy seems 
to him hesitating. We profess to govern a great part of South 
Africa, but hardly govern it. We profess to establish large 
Protectorates in the Australasian seas, but there is not very 
much in these Protectorates beyond the name. We are un- 
doubtedly the dominant Power in Egypt, but even in Egypt 
we grope for a policy. All this annoys a statesman whose 
very first characteristic is decision, He does not know 
what we would be at. Why did we take eight months 
to tell him whether we claimed Angra Pequena or not? 
Why did we haggle so long at the Conference about a 
matter which we might have decided out of hand on our own 
responsibility ? Prince Bismarck does not understand the 
desire of Parliamentary statesmen to feel their way. He is 
accustomed to dictate to his Parliament, not: to ask it fora 
policy ; and he evidently feels disposed to do anything which 
may be in his power to bring the sense of our administrative 
responsibilities home to us. Hence his brusque proposal to 
drag the sanitary condition of Egypt into the Conference. 
Hence the rude hints put forth in some German journals that 
if Germany took it into her head to espouse the Dutch cause 
in South Africa, she might easily sweep us into the sea. If we 
understand the attitude of Germany aright, Prince Bismarck 
wants to convince us that when we claim authority we should 
either use it or surrender it; that it is not government to 
hold aloof from all serious determinations ; and that so far 
as we have to deal with him, he will at least do what in him 
lies to bring us to book on points of immediate practical 
importance. 

As for France, we take it that her desire to pursue an am- 
bitious Colonial policy is quite too strong to admit of any 
needless quarrel with England. France knows English 
Opinion to be extremely unfavourable to French aggrandise- 
ment in Madagascar and China; and also that the reduction of 
interest on the Egyptian Debt, which is inevitable, will be 
very unpopular in France. Hence, no doubt, M. Ferry’s 
Government, though it is not at all disposed to quarrel with 
ours, is glad enough to see snubs administered to us, especially 








when they are administered to us by her old enemy, Germany. 
What France desires is just what Prince Bismarck dislikes, 
the vacillation of the English Government, especially in those 
regions in which we have anything to say to French interests, 
She does not want to see us gaining ground in Egypt. She 
does not want to see us strong in Australasia, and supporting 
our Colonies in refusing to receive her ticket-of-leave men. 
But she likes to see us earning snubs from Prince Bismarck, and 
making her own operations in Tunis, and Madagascar, and China 
appear strong in contrast with our procedure in Egypt, and 
South Africa, and Sumatra. France will never quarrel with 
us ; she knows our power too well, and she knows that a quarrel 
with England would be the opportunity of Germany. But still 
she has, we take it, a lively satisfaction in doing all in her 
power to prolong our tentative attitude, to complicate our diffi- 
culties, and to widen the misunderstanding between us and 
Germany. In spite of the Speech from the Throne, we sus- 
pect that Germany and France are, at the present moment, 
for nearly opposite reasons, equally disposed to embarrass the 
political situation of England. 


THE TESTIMONIAL TO MR. MUNDELLA. 


HE proceedings in the Manchester Town Hall on Saturday 
had a biographical and a social interest. From the 
former point of view they marked a stage in a remarkable 
career. The Vice-President of the Council was not born in 
the political purple. He is an example of the English version 
of Napoleon’s saying about the French soldier. Among us the 
soldier, as a rule, carries nothing in his knapsack but his kit ; 
but the workman carries a Minister’s box in his basket. No 
doubt it needs exceptional powers to get the box out. Mr. 
Mundellas are not met with every day. But that men who 
have these exceptional powers are not kept back from using 
them is shown by Mr. Mundella’s life. Before he was ten 
years old he was at work, and he was at work as a full-timer ; 
before he was twenty he was managing a mill; before he was 
thirty he owned mills; and at forty-two he entered Parlia- 
ment. These dates seem to follow one another by a 
natural and easy gradation, but each interval represents 
a wonderful amount of patient energy. With many of us 
the difference between twenty and ten is little more than 
physical. The young man is bigger and stronger than the 
boy, but he is scarcely more intelligent. In Mr. Mundella’s 
case, those ten years brought out qualities which convinced 
his employers that the true material of his work was not 
cotton, but human beings. Early success is a very great help 
to later success; but ten years of management do not often 
lead to mill-owning. From that point onwards the progress is 
less exceptional. A man who is a mill-owner at thirty may 
fairly be in the House of Commons at forty-two. But Mr. 
Mundella’s appearance in Parliament was not, as it often is, 
the crown of a life. It was the beginning of a life of greater 
usefulness. He had made the most of his opportunities as a 
child and as a young man, and they had yielded him sympathy 
for others, as well as advancement for himself. Nor was this 
sympathy allowed to run to waste in vague desires that 
the condition of the working-classes were other than it is. 
Mr. Mundella’s sympathy was what class-sympathy so often is 
not—intelligent. He had seen how greatly the working-class 
suffer from want of education, and he hadseen further that educa- 
tion is largely a question of physical health, and that with the 
artisans physical health is largely a question of hours of 
labour. Why is it that hours of labour count for more with 
artisans than with other classes? There is no question that 
it isso. A professional man’s day is often longer than the 
day of a mill hand ; his work is often more exhausting; his 
liability to excitement and worry is far greater. Yet long 
days and exhausting work do not lower the physical standard 
over the whole professional class, as it did in the case of the 
artisan. Barristers and journalists are not known, as the 
Lancashire operative was known, by bowed back and dwarfed 
stature, though their labour is often quite as unwholesome. 
The reason is that in one case the work is shared by the 
wives and ecbildren of the workers, while in the other 
case it is not so shared. It is not a man’s own labour 
that injures the class to which he belongs; it is seldom, indeed, 
that it injures even himself. The source of the harm done to 
the class is the labour of the women and children, the labour 
of present wives, of future parents. Before the Factory Act 
of 1874, children employed in silk mills became full-timers at 
eleven. “I used”—so Mr. Mundella told the meeting on 
Saturday—“ to see little creatures of eleven years of age com- 
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ing out of the mill having worked sixty hours a week. I saw 
when there was an attempt to teach them on a Sunday, or in 
an evening, they fell asleep from the severity of the labour 
they had undergone during the week; and I knew that this 
excessive labour was deteriorating the health, injuring the 
physique, and stopping the education of thousands of 
children.”’ In those days, moreover, it was thought that a child 
need not go to school till he went to work, “and so the pressure 
came upon the little creature at eight, when he went into the mill 
to work as a half-timer in the morning, and went to school in 
the afternoon for the first time.” Both these evils have now 
disappeared. There are no more inequalities in the hours of 
the cotton mill and the silk mill, and children no longer go to 
work at eight years old. The reformation had begun before 
Mr. Mundella’s time. There was present on Saturday “ the 
last living member of the Committee of 1833, one who entered 
the factory at six years of age, not as a half-timer, but as a 
full-timer.” The Act which made this impossible came into 
operation just fifty years ago, and the movement was crowned 
forty years later by the Factory Act of 1874. As Mr. Mun- 
della first shaped the Bill, the limit of the week’s work for 
women and children would have been fifty-four hours a week ; 
as the Bill was actually passed, the limit was fixed at fifty-six 
and-a-half hours. The echo of the doleful anticipation with 
which even this qualified relief was received has not yet wholly 
died away. We still hear from time to time that the industrial 
supremacy of England is at an end, because her artisans work 
shorter hours than their fellows on the Continent. Even if the 
statement were true, it ought not to make us retrace our steps. 
Even industrial supremacy is dearly bought at the price of 
physical and mental degradation. Nor, we may hope, will the 
Continental workman be always content to work the hours he 
works now. That he does so at present is due to the in- 
feriority of Continental trade organisation and to his own false 
belief that an improvement in his condition is to fellow from 
political, rather than social changes. But the alleged indus- 
trial decline has happily no counterpart in fact. Mr. Mundella 
says that he lately asked one of the largest employers of 
labour whether he had any complaint to make of the working 
of the Act of 187-4:—None at all,” he said, “it has 
been a blessing to everybody...... Our factory people 
are the hardest workers in the world. There is a strenu- 
ousness, a persistency, a rapidity which characterises their 
labour, which is not equalled by the factory operatives 
of any other country, and I should be sorry to add one hour 
to their work.’ Mr. Hugh Mason says the same thing. ‘“ We 
were never so able to face competition in any part of the world 
as weare just now...... We are working shorter hours, but 
the out-turn of the spindle and of the loom is now greater 
than it was prior to 1874.” Deficient as English workmen are 
in point of education, they make up for this want by their 
practical capacity and physical endurance. In the words of 
one of the largest cotton spinners on the Continent, the 
English “ are better workmen without technical instruction, 
than the Continental workmen are with it.” They have the 
right physical basis from which to start, and they have been 
helped to get this by the shorter hours they have worked as 
children. 

We wish that Mr. Mundella had said something in his very 
interesting speech about the restrictions on female labour. It 
is clear that if these restrictions are to continue, the argument 
in their favour must be reconsidered and restated. In its old 
form, it is strenuously and even fiercely opposed by thousands 
of working-women; and if the women of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire had votes, we suspect that they would be given 
largely for the modification of the Factory Acts as regards 
their own labour. ‘‘ Why,” they say, ‘*¢ are we to be forbidden 
to earn money, out of some selfish care which men are supposed 
to feel for us? What they really fear is not our deterioration, 
but our competition. It may be the voice of the husband or 
the father, but it is the mind of the rival. What we ask is 
not protection, but freedom—freedom to do as well for our- 
selves as we can, to work as long as our bodily strength allows 
and our bodily wants demand.” What we want to know is, 
how far the opinion of the factory districts supports or opposes 
this doctrine. We have very little doubt that it is in favour 
of even greater restrictions on the labour of mothers during the 
infancy of their children. But we should like to know what 
is, as yet, difficult to make out,—how far the restrictions on the 
labour of women, as women, is approved in those districts, and 
if it is approved, what answer is given to this plausible state- 
ment of the opposite case. 








is, 
THE POST OFFICE AND THE TELEPHONE, 


aye invention of the Telephone within a few years.of the 
purchase of the telegraphs by the Post Office has un. 
doubtedly served to bring into prominence the weak side of 
State management. There are few inventions which have 
more impressed the public mind than the telephone, 
scientific men it is no doubt merely one—though by far the 
most original—of many improvements in telegraphy which 
are continually being made. But to the outside public, the 
possibility of actually speaking to a person miles away seems 
to be an altogether new gift of science. If the comparison 
between the telephone and other forms of telegraph is pursued 
into details, no doubt the distinction becomes less marked 
than it appears at first-sight. For instance, the ticking of an 
ordinary telegraph instrument inside a sounding-board actual] 
speaks to the skilled telegraphist who can write down what the 
instrument is saying. But this, after all, is a very different 
thing from hearing the voice of your friend speaking not only 
in his native tongue, but in the tones and manner which are 
peculiar to him individually. 

There is no other instrument of which we are aware which 
so palpably annihilates space, or which for practical purposes 
brings together so immediately and rapidly two persons who 
wish to communicate with each other. It was inevitable that 
such an invention must have a future, that no improvements 
in other forms of telegraphic instruments could hope to com- 
pete with it for certain purposes, and that the telephone must 
take its place in any complete system of telegraphy. Yet the 
Post Office, with that curious disposition which seems to haunt 
a bureaucracy, to overlook broad and striking facts and dwell 
upon small details,—generally christened practical difficulties, 
—neglected the invention in its infancy, and left it to be nursed 
and reared by private enterprise. The official expectation that 
the telephone would have no practical success was, of course, 
falsified ; and the Companies which had been formed to intro- 
duce the instrument to the public speedily attracted custom, 
The system known as the Exchange was organised —a 
central establishment at which any person paying for the 
necessary appliances may be put into talking communication 
with any other person in a similar position—and the 
Post Office found that it could no longer treat the 
telephone with contempt. The question then arose—Whether 
the Exchange system could be carried on by private 
enterprise without the consent of the Postmaster-General ? 
The Courts held that ‘in law the telephone was a telegraph, 
and that the mode in which it was used was inconsistent with 
the Post-Office monopoly. Thus the Post Office, which had 
itself neglected and despised the telephone, stepped in, when 
its forecast was proved to be wrong, to prevent those who 
had formed a more correct judgment from serving the 
public by supplying telephonic communication on ordinary 
commercial principles. 

This was the first stage of the controversy ; and it will be 
admitted that it would be difticult to derive from it any 
arguments in favour of a State monopoly. But to suggest 
that the Post-Office authorities wished to strangle the new in- 
vention would of course be unfair. When their control over 
it was established they had two alternatives,—they might 
take the telephone entirely into their own hands,—of course 
on fair terms; or they might allow those who had started 
the new business to carry it on upon conditions. The latter 
alternative was adopted. Licences were granted to the Tele- 
phone Companies to continue their work. Conditions of two 
distinct kinds were imposed. A royalty of ten per cent. was 
levied upon the receipts of the Companies, and rules were laid 
down for the conduct of the Companies’ business. The object 
of these rules has scarcely been concealed. It was to prevent 
any development of telephonic business to such an extent as 
to interfere with the telegraph revenue. Thus the Companies 
were only allowed to carry on business within towns, and 
within certain limited areas in those towns,—in London, 
for example, within a radius of five miles from a central 
office. They were not allowed to put town and town in com- 
munication, except on conditions dictated by the Post Office ; 
and other restrictive rules were imposed. It is not surprising 
that the public soon began to kick at these restrictions. The 
system was one doomed to failure. If telephonic communication 
is desired, it is obvious that in a country like England, where the 
public voice can make itself heard, telephonic communication 
must be supplied. Moreover, if competition in such supply is 
allowed, the public must be allowed to choose between the 
competitors. If a desire is expressed for the services of some 
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Company which the Government. has licensed in preference to 
jtg own services, it must accept the decision. ‘To fetter the 
roceedings of its licencees by rules which are confessedly made 
to prevent undue extension of business is an impossible pro- 
ceeding ; and it only needed that the public should distinctly 
understand the position to bring about the abolition of such 
fetters. Mr. Fawcett has frankly accepted the situation. In 
his recent declaration, to which we drew attention last week, 
he has stated his intention of withdrawing all restrictions upon 
the use of the telephone, provided it is not employed for the 

ose of circulating written telegrams. But he has elected 
to retain the royalty of 10 per cent. upon the receipts of his 
licences. 

We believe this settlement to be the fairest which can be 
devised, consistently with the maintenance of the telegraph 
monopoly on the one hand, and with the continuance of 
private telephonic enterprise in any shape on the other. It 
has been said, both in Parliament and in the Press, that the 
Post Office should treat the judgment of the Courts which 

ye it control over the telephone as a mere technicality, and 
should entirely surrender all control. This suggestion ignores 
the essential similarity, from a practical point of view, of the 
telephone and other forms of telegraph. The telephone, aiter 
all, is only one of many instruments which, by the aid of 
electricity, enables persons at a distance to communicate with 
each other in a short time. The telephone enables any un- 
skilled person to communicate directly by the use of his natural 
voice, Other kinds of telegraph necessitate the transmission 
of the communication by means of artificial signals, which 
only skilled persons can make and read with the necessary 
rapidity. It is obvious that the two forms of instrument 
must come into competition with each other. It is said 
that the telegraph possesses the great advantage that 
the message sent is handed in in writing, and again com- 
mitted to writing before it is delivered, and sometimes 
also at different points in its progress. Thus a record of the 
message is kept for subsequent reference. But what would 
be easier than to take a written note, verified by a third party, 
of any particular message spoken over the telephone? Or, 
what is there in the nature of things to prevent such a system 
as that suggested not long since by a Director of the United 
Telephone Company,—a system by which the Company should 
accept and deliver written messages for the public, the Com- 
pany’s clerks merely speaking the messages over the telephone 
instead of signalling them? But such a system would, of course, 
directly compete with the Post-Office telegraphs. Now, Par- 
liament has, rightly or wrongly, declared that there shall not 
be such competition ; and any advocacy of competition by the 
telephone, without payment of royalty, is really an endeavour 
to reverse the decision of Parliament. To say that the Legis- 
lature never intended. to embrace within the State monopoly 
a new invention like the telephone, is to suppose the Legisla- 
ture capable of great folly. The monopoly was conferred 
upon the Post Office, because it was deemed desirable in 
the public interest,—as a means, not of making revenue, 
but of facilitating communication—that the telegraphs 
should be worked in connection with the wide-spreading 
machinery of the Post Office, and because it was considered 
improvident to spend the public money in buying up great 
commercial undertakings at a high price and not to prevent 
subsequent competition on the part of similar undertakings. 
It would take too long to examine the question why a Govern- 
ment cannot compete on fair terms with private enterprise ; 
it is enough that Parliament came to the deliberate conclusion 
that such competition should not be allowed. But if the 
first inventor of a new species of telegraph—who was clever 
enough to give his invention a new name—was to be excepted 
from the rule, the monopoly was conferred in form only, and 
the whole proceeding was nugatory and absurd. There can- 
not, therefore, be serious ground for contending that, so long 
as the Government monopoly of telegraphic communication is 
sanctioned by law, the Post Office is acting otherwise than in 
the strict fulfilment of its duty in asserting its right to con- 
trol the use of any kind of telegraph. The mode in which 
that control should be exercised is, of course, another ques- 
tion, Hitherto the Post Office has not been happy in the 
mode it has selected. But the two conditions it has 
now imposed seem to be perfectly defensible. In ex- 
acting a royalty it is merely giving the taxpayers a re- 
turn for the millions extracted from their pockets in acquiring 
the telegraph monopoly ; while so far as regards the sender of 
a telephonic message, it has not been shown that he will pay 
a higher tax than the sender of a telegram. On the other 





hand, in forbidding his licencees to circulate written telegrams, 
the Postmaster-General is merely confining the telephone to 
that species of communication for which alone it is of pre- 
eminent service, vivd-voce speaking by persons who wish to 
communicate with each other, without the intervention of 
clerks or assistants. To sanction any other use of the tele- 
phone would involve either the revival of rules to which the 
Companies would inevitably object, or an entire revision of the 
principles laid down by Parliament for the conduct of tele- 
graphic business with a view to securing uniformity of charge 
throughout the country. Mr. Fawcett stated in the House 
that no subject had given him occasion for more anxious 
thought than the relations of his department to the telephone. 
It may be hoped that a solution of the problem has now been 
hit upon which will be of lasting benefit to the public. 


THE MIGRATIONS OF EUROPEAN POPULATIONS. 


HE migrations of European populations were never before 
so general, so extensive, and so complex as they are at 
the present moment. Railways have cheapened iravel and 
almost obliterated frontiers, and movements that in any former 
age would have occupied years are now accomplished in a 
twelvemonth. The greatest wanderers are perhaps Italians, 
for in Italy the struggle for existence is keener than in any 
other European land. The Royal Commission on Technical 
Education, who paid special attention to the condition of the 
working-classes in the countries which they visited, found 
that the working-classes of Italy, both as touching pay and 
hours of labour, were by far the lowest in the scale. The 
factory-hands of Lombardy have to work fourteen and sixteen 
hours a day—sometimes twenty-four hours at a stretch—for 
a pittance that will hardly keep body and soul together. 
Agricultural labourers are in equally evil case, and skilled 
workmen are relatively quite as badly off. The natural result 
is an enormous immigration of Italian artisans and labourers 
into neighbouring countries. In spring, every Alpine pass 
swarms with them. It is officially stated that in February and 
March of the present year the single prefecture of Udine 
granted passports to ten thousand workmen bound for Austria 
aud Germany. Neither Germans, Austrians, nor Swiss can 
compete with them. They are better skilled in their calling 
and more sober in their habits ; and though they begin by work- 
ing for lower pay, many of them earn, because they deserve, 
higher wages than their native competitors. They excel in all 
sorts of stone-work; and at Zurich, and some other places, - 
architects are in the habit of stipulating that none but Italian 
masons shall be employed on a job. They made the St. 
Gothard Railway. They are found as far north as Dresden and 
Berlin, and the greater part of the engineering work in France 
is done by Italian navvies, 

The Germans and Austrians and Swiss, displaced by the 
Italians, push North and West. Many come to England, more 
go to the United States; but nearly all, partly because they 
speak German, partly because Austrians, and, more rarely, 
Swiss, prefer, when abroad, to be considered countrymen of 
Prince Bismarck and subjects of the German Emperor. There 
is a large Austrian emigration vid Hamburg; but when the. 
wanderers land at Castle Gardens, they are all lumped together 
as “ Dutch,” a term more used in the United States than our 
less idiomatic * German.” 

It is found in Austria that emigration is most rife in districts 
where two races are in conflict, and that those most prone to 
emigrate are of German race. This is especially the case in 
Bohemia and Moravia, where the Sclav and Teutonic elements 
are struggling for supremacy ; ia the North of Hungary, where 
Germans have the upper-hand; and in Galicia, where the 
population is Polish and German, and the Jewish element is 
being increased by immigration from Russia. It would, how- 
ever, be unsafe to lay down any general law on the subject ; 
the facts in question may be nothing more than curious 
coincidences, and fuller knowledge might place them in an. 
altogether different light. It is, for instance, quite conceivable 
that the Germans emigrate not so much because they are being 
worsted in the struggle for existence, as because they are more 
enterprising and far-seeing than their Sclavonic neighbours. 
People cannot travel from the middle of Europe to America 
without money ; the poverty-stricken do not wander beyond 
seas, and those who traverse the Atlantic may be moved 
thereto either by fear of want or a desire to better 
themselves. There is something in fashion, too; and it is 
significant that the emigration is much greater from some dis- 
tricts than from others, The district of Wisowitz, in Moravia, 
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is said to have lost nearly half its population by emigration ; 
and the Prague Gazette, of April 3rd, stated that in the 
regions of Tabor and Kuttenberg there prevailed a veritable 
emigration fever. Hardly a day passed that entire families 
from those parts were not seen at the Prague Railway Station, 
en route for North or South America. The Austrian Govern- 
ment, greatly concerned at the loss of so many potential 
soldiers and actual taxpayers, does all in its power to check the 
outflow of population. In the month of March last, the Police 
Commissioner of Cracow took the extreme step of preventing 
a number of peasants, bound for America, from continuing 
their journey. Great efforts are being made to turn the tide 
of emigration Eastward. When Bosnia was first annexed, a 
considerable number of peasants from Upper and Lower 
Austria sold all their possessions, and hastened to the 
new land of promise. But they found it impossible either 
to obtain allotments or get work; several perished of 
privation and want, and many were sent back to their 
homes at the expense of the State. But now another 
and more hopeful attempt is being made to colonise the 
latest acquisition of the Austrian crown. The inunda- 
tions which, during the last few years, have devastated 
Carinthia, Lower Austria, and, above all, the Tyrol, suggested 
to the Government the idea of systematically colonising New 
Austria with husbandmen of German race. The first experi- 
ment was made by the Governor of the Tyrol, who sent to 
North Bosnia seventy-two families, numbering 466 individuals, 
ruined by inundations of the Adige. Some Tyrolian families 
have gone thither of their own accord and at their own cost, 
and all receive free allotments of land, agricultural implements, 
and the means of subsistence pending the growth of their 
crops. Other provinces are following the example of the Tyrol, 
and Bosnia will soon possess a considerable population of 
sturdy German-speaking yeomen. It has also been proposed 
in the Reichstag to turn to account the horde of vagabonds who 
infest the empire, and who in Lower Austria alone number 
41,000, by transporting them to Bosnia, employing them in 
the construction of railways and roads, and then settling them 
on the land as peasants. This scheme, as will be seen, is 
analogous to the system now being adopted by France for the 
disposal of its recvidivists. Political considerations have doubt- 
less something to do with Austria’s attempt to Germanise the 
Balkan Peninsula, and put into execution that Drang nach 
Osten, of which so much has lately been said. 

Nobody, probably, will watch the experiment with greater 
interest than Prince Bismarck, for he inspires, if he does not 
actually direct, the foreign policy of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire; and the extension of Austrian influence Eastward is 
in strict accord with his ideas, and the interests of the country 
whose destinies he controls. As for the Chancellor’s supposed 
ambition to found new colonies under the egis of the German 
flag, it should not be forgotten that colonies like Canada or 
Australia are hardly compatible with -the military system 
which he so strenuously maintains. Every able-bodied male 
German is either actually or potentiallya soldier; and young men 
of military age, or approaching military age, as also men belong- 
ing to thereserve, who leave the country, are regarded as deserters, 
and if they returnare punished as deserters. If property is coming 
to them, it is confiscated; and in some cases parents are made 
to suffer for their children’s defection. Thousands of those who 
emigrate do so in order to avoid military service, and emigra- 
tion is never so extensive as on the morrow of a great war. 
Ask a young Anicrican-German which he prefers, the Vater- 
land or America, and he answers, almost before the words have 
left your lips,—* America; there is no military service there.” 
Now, if Germany should attempt to found a colony—unless it 
be merely a colonie dexploitation, such as Annam or Tonquin 
—the Government would be placed on the horns of a dilemma, 
—they would either have to forbid the emigration thither of 
young men of military age, or offer in effect a premium to 
desertion by putting them on the same footing as other young 
men who had served their term in the Army. No Government so 
intensely military as that of Germany could possibly treat with 
indulgence so grave a dereliction of duty as desertion, actual 
or constractive. Even the United States have had great 
difficulty in effecting an arrangement whereby Germans who 
have spent years in their adopted country and become 
Americans by adoption may visit their native land without 
being arrested as deserters and tried by court-martial. Prince 
Bismarck may encourage the establishment of trading colonies 
as outlets for German manufactures; but families intent on 
evading the blood-tax will continue, as heretofore, to seek their 
fortunes in North America and the Southern Seas, and swell 
the ever-growing populations that speak the English tongue. 
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THE EMERSONIAN CULT, 
R. JAMES BRADLEY THAYER has just republisheg 
a short account of a “ Western Journey with Emerson 
in 1871” (Little, Brown and Co., Boston), for the purpose of 
setting the few weighty remarks of Emerson’s which, during that 
tour, he happened to remember and can record. Emerson, like 
all true products of the New England genius, was a very golj. 
tary kind of person, whose best sayings are short soliloquies,— 
thoughts uttered in an atmosphere of loneliness. This is why, ag 
it seems to us, Mr. Arnold was so happy in comparing Emerson 
to Marcus Aurelius—a comparison with which, to our great guy. 
prise, Mr. Thayer especially finds fault. “ Marcus Aurelius,” 
says Mr. Thayer, “ was not a man possessed, Emerson was.” We 
should have said, on the contrary, that there was just the same 
sort of spiritual faculty in both of them; that Emerson, in. 
deed, was even more conscious of the long reaches of 
spiritual barrenness in his life than Marcus Aurelius; 
that some of his finest sayings were the sayings of g 
man far from conscious of being possessed,—conscions, in. 
deed, of utter solitude, and of a shrewd power of criticising even 
that which, in the unfortunate jargon of the transcendental 
period, he called “the Over-soul” itself. Now and then, no 
doubt, the oracles, as one may call them, which came from 
Emerson, gave signs of a sort of inspiration. Such was the 
sentence which closed his anti-slavery oration on August Ist:— 
“The intellect with blazing eye, looking through history from 
the beginning onwards, gazes on this blot, and it disappears, 
The sentiment of right, once very low and indistinct, but ever 
more articulate, inasmuch as it is the voice of the universe, pro 
nounces ‘Freedom.’ The power that built this fabric of things, 
confirms it in the heart, and in the history of the first of August 
gave a sign to the ages of His will.” But that sense of a current 
bearing him away is, to our minds, rare in Emerson. The 
shrewd critic, carefully watching for the stamp of truth, keenly 
scanning even the fountain of inspiration to put himself on 
his guard against the illicit impulses it might chance to 
impose, is the true Emerson; and we hardly know how a man 
of so high a culture as Mr. Thayer, who has written this book 
on purpose to record the very few remarkable sayings which he 
brought away from close intercourse with Emerson, can write 
of him as if the most marked characteristic about Emer. 
son were his inspiration. We should say that Emerson 
in his nobleness, and simplicity, and graciousness, is still 
always the shrewd and vigilant watcher of his own highest 
impulses, who throws as much of the severe critic into his best 
sayings, even on what he himself might have called a religious 
subject, as he throws of the obedient and receptive attitude into 
them. The solitude which Marcus Aurelius got from his posi- 
tion in an empire in which he*had no equal and few inti- 
mates, Emerson got from race, from temperament, from 
personal bias. There was something of stateliness in his 
simplicity, and something, too, of the higher kind of demo: 
cratic pride. But there was no richness in his genius. 
The rays which came from him were fine and pure, but thin 
and straggling. He often describes himself as watching 
wistfully for months together for some thought of weight or 
power which still delays, and nothing seems to show him more 
simply in the light of this thin, transparent mood, than Mr. 
Thayer’s recollections of Emerson’s sayings during travel. 
There is something quite pathetic in their fewness and their 
mildness. As Hawthorne once said of some remarks of his 
own, they appear to be almost written in invisible ink, which it 
would take a kindly heat of sympathy to make visible to 
the mass of mankind at all. Here is a remark made on the 
gigantic trees of the Yo Semité Valley :—‘ These trees,” said 
Mr. Emerson, “ have a monstrous talent for being tall,”—which 
is quite a fair specimen of them. Here again is a rather more 
striking one, by way of protest against some of his companions 
who would climb one of the Yo Semité peaks, “The Liberty 
Cap.” “ Why,” said he, “ will these madcap boys do that ? What 
is the use of teasing the mind? It is only capable of a certain 
number of impressions.” The value of that remark, is the 
sobriety with which it throws cold water on the expectation 
that every new scene will bring with it a new mental experience. 
And there is the same critical shrewdness in the following 
passage on sources of inspiration :—* On one day a man is al 
angel in his ambition and his power; on the next he is a fool. 
One goes to bed at night not worth a sixpence, and rises a new 
man. Now, it is the aim of prudent living to find the sources of 
this inspiration,—the honest sources of it,—for one man seeks 
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it in hashish, and so on. Well, sleep is one of these sources,” 
—avery just remark, and shrewd in its way, but entirely critical. 
Equally critical is the next we have noted. ‘ What a range,” 
said Emerson, “ memory gives to man, so small a creature.” 
These are as characteristic as any remarks we can find in Mr. 
Thayer’s little book, and hardly a sentence in it has the mark 
of the sort of inspiration which Mr. Thayer claims for Emerson 
as one “ possessed ” of the divinity, nay, as one more possessed 
of the divinity than Marcus Aurelius. To our mind, Emer- 
gon is, at his best, the noble critic, very much awake even in his 
scanning of his own highest feelings. We heartily concur in 
what Mr. Thayer says of him, that he always seemed to have 
a“certain great amplitude of time and leisure.” ‘The sense of 
leisure, of cool and unhurried criticism, is in all Emerson’s best 
essays and best sayings. But the sense of amplitude and 
leisure, though not surely inconsistent with a divine “ posses- 
sion,” is hardly its characteristic mark. Mr. Thayer quotes a 
sentence of Emerson’s from the essay on “ Immortality,” which 
has also the sense in it of amplitude and leisure; but far 
too much of effort for the stamp of true inspiration. 
“Meantime, the true disciples saw through the letter the 
doctrine of eternity, which dissolved the poor corpse and 
Nature also, and gave grandeur to the passing hour.” There 
we see the amplitude and leisure with which Emerson some- 
times climbed on to his stilts, and craned up into a world with 
which he was not “possessed,” but only desirous to be 
possessed, 

On the whole, gracious as Emerson always is, pure as he 
always is, noble in tone as he always is, and spiritual in the 
peremptoriness of his discernment as he sometimes is, we cannot 
help thinking that the profound admiration for him which so 
many of his countrymen seem to feel, is more admiration for the 
representative quality of the thought than for the thought 
itself. They perceive justly enough that there is something of 
vastness, something of solitariness, something of peremptori- 
ness—we do not mean in the despotic sense, but in the 
democratic sense—something of shrewdness, something of 
simplicity, something of wistfulness in him, which only 
America could have produced. He has more will than Haw- 
thorne, more mass than Lowell, more mind than Longfellow, 
more spiritual life than Henry James, more catholicity than 
Parker. He is the product of American life, and he is great. 
But the last thing we should say of him is that his chief great- 
ness lies in his being a “man possessed.” On the contrary, if 
he were not the shrewd Yankee, America would not value him as 
shedoes. It is because he criticises so keenly the character of those 
minds which were “ possessed,” that Emerson takes his country- 
men captive as he does. He is never keener than when he 
catches himself out, as it were, in trusting to the swing of an 
emotion to which, on reconsideration, he declines to trust himself. 
If he becomes transcendental, he does it consciously and some- 
what awkwardly. “You shall not speak ideal truth in prose un- 
contradicted ; you may in verse,” wrote Emerson; and therefore 
when he wanted not to be challenged, he deliberately strove 
after verse for which he had little gift. But that is a highly 
self-conscious reason for writing verse which of itself be- 
trays Emerson’s bias. He had always one eye open in those 
more exalted moods in which he sometimes indulged, and with 
that eye the true New Englander watched himself. If he had 
been without it, the Americans would never have treasured him as 
they do. But the genius of a vigilant critic of himself, and the 
genius of a man “ possessed,” are hardly consistent. We believe 
that it was the former and not the latter which has secured for 
Emerson the pride which Americans feel in their most character- 
istic man of letters. 





THE CHRISTIAN ASPECT OF PRUDENCE. 
Pe eey LIDDON, in the eloquent sermon which he preached 

last Sunday on the spiritual value of prudence,—which 
we know only from the sammary in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
asummary that will make many wish for a fuller knowledge 
of it—may or may not have pointed out that the most express 
of all Christ’s inculcations of prudence are very closely connected 
with passages which seem to insist expressly on the free forgive- 
ness of penitents who had deliberately violated the Divine law. 
The injunction to count the cost of following Christ, as a king 
counts it before he declares war, or as a builder counts it before he 
begins a building which may be beyond his resources, and the 
injunction to make friends by the use of earthly wealth who 
will avail ultimately to increase spiritual wealth, are given in the 


immediate proximity of the Parable of the Prodigal Son whose 
return is made the occasion of so much more gladness than is 
the okedience of the son who never left his father’s house, and 
of the lost sheep whose recovery is the subject of so much 
more exultation than even the safety of the ninety and 
nine that never went astray. It looks, indeed, as if the 
third gospel, which is generally treated as the gospel to 
which St. Paul had access, and which was especially the gospel 
for the Gentiles, the gospel which most insists on the worthless- 
ness of starched self-righteousness and the acceptability of 
heartfelt penitence, were also the gospel which insists most on 
the duty of calculating carefully for the emergencies of the 
future, and deliberately arming oneself with forethought against 
the possible failure of those impulses of Divine grace, to which 
those who ran down the utilitarian temper are tooapttotrust. The 
Pharisee who prides himself on his carefully accumulated stock of 
merits is denounced in close proximity to the man who rushes 
ardently into the Christian life without fully assuring himself 
how much it means, and how fatal it is to estimate its sacrifices too 
cheaply. The penitent who wins his pardon by one supreme act 
of contrition is held up as an example to us in the closest possible 
context with the warning against embarking on a course in which 
we are not prepared to persevere at any cost, or against beginning 
an enterprize of which we are likely to weary. Prudent calculation 
of the price of sacrifice is enforced as a duty almost in the same 
breath with the condemnation of those who calculate and count 
the greatness of their sacrifices, so that it seems as if Christianity 
insisted at once on casting self-trust away as the worst of snares, 
andon providing with anxious foreknowledge against the limitless 
resources of self-deception. And is there any real paradox in 
this? Does not prudence, like all other calculations, depend for its 
value on the correctness of the assumptions from which it 
starts? What shall be said of a mathematical calculation 
which begins with false data, except that it is certain, if 
accurately pursued, to lead to false conclusions? And that is 
equally true of the calculations of true prudence. If prudence 
begins in self-confidence, it will lead to Pharisaism ; if it begins 
in the profoundest humility, it will lead to a careful habit of 
self-distrust. And that is precisely, as we understand it, what 
Dr. Liddon means by unworldly prudence. Unworldly prudence 
is the prudence which foresees all the pitfalls of selfishness, and 
is constantly endeavouring to provide securities against them ; 
to obtain rescue from them when they entrap us; and to pro« 
vide all those renovating influences which the weak and the 
vacillating need. In short, unworldly prudence is the prudence 
which calculates from the basis of self-distrust, and so is 
constantly warning us of danger, just as the Pharisaic 
prudence calculates from the basis of self-trust, and so 
leads into the infinite lie of self-righteousness. Prudence is 
nothing but the careful use of the limited foresight of man. But 
surely the only root of foresight is insight into the depth of one’s 
own power of self-deception ; and the earnest attempt to transfer 
that insight into the calculation of the future in such degree 
as it has been justified by the retrospect of the past, is the 
prudence of the Christian. Why was the unjust steward 
wiser in his generation than the children of light? Because 
he recognised the power of selfishness everywhere, and hoped 
that, by appealing to it, he should secure for himself a claim on 
the gratitude of others. And why are those who really aim 
higher less wise in their generation? Because they do not 
recognise the full power of selfishness in themselves, and do not 
calculate sufficiently upon its reasserting itself on the first 
feasible opportunity. The true prudence does recognise this, 
and makes to itself friends by the help of the mammon of 
unrighteousness only because it recognises this. It is not the fore- 
sight, it is not the calculation, it is not the long-headedness which 
is wrong; nothing can be more emphatic than the praise of 
foresight, calculation, and long-headedness in Christ’s teaching, 
so long as these proceed on the assumption that the worst 
illusion to which you have been subject in the past, is likely also 
to be the most dangerous in the future; that the fallacy which 
has cheated you oftenest already, will be oftenest lying in wait 
for you in time to come. 


There is no delusion greater than the notion that Christianity 
relies chiefly on impulse, and makes light of the reason. What 
1s patience on which the Apostles all descant so much, 
except a virtue that depends for its very essence on an antici- 
pation of the future and a contempt for the present? What is 
spiritual-minudedness except gazing through the present to the 





truth beyond the present? What is a forgiving spirit, except 
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a triumph of faith over the strongest of all human impulses ? 
What is the mastery of the tongue so solemnly enjoined, 
except the most complete subjection of impulse which the 
mind of man can attainP There can be no doubt at 
all that calculation, foresight, prudence in the highest sense, 
is of the very essence of Christianity; that Christ taught his 
disciples to live in a new world, and that that world was not 
the world of the senses, but a world in which it was impossible 
to live without the most strenuous effort of the mind to reach 
beyond the impulse of the moment,—an effort which it required 
not only love and will, but far-sighted intellect, to take. It is 
a very remarkable thing that calculation should be so identified 
as it is in our language with selfish calculation, seeing that the 
great idea of the Gospel was to insist on calculation, but to 
identify it with self-denial, instead of with selfishness. Count- 
ing the cost is the great watchword of Christ; but counting 
the cost has come to be thought of asa mere miser’s balancing 
of the principal and compound interest of a saving, against the 
momentary enjoyment of a wasteful prodigality. The error lies 
in supposing that he who counts the cost counts also the gain. 
But though we are constantly being told by Christ to count the 
cost, we are very seldom told to count the gain, and for this excel- 
lent reason, that we cannot in the least realise the gain, while we 
can most vividly realise the cost. The gain of living for an affec- 
tion the enjoyment of which is deferred, is not to be anticipated 
beforehand, however great it may really be. It is a latent force 
of which you cannot possibly discount the significance. But 
the cost you can count, because it is measurable by your experi- 
ence ; and the prudence so constantly enjoined by Christ signifies 
especially this counting of the cost, as the best possible prepara- 
tion for enduring the trial when it comes. We are enjoined to 
recall how trivial is the detail of life, how petty its temptations, 
how monotonous its labours, how wearisome its precautions, 
how little glory there is in its ordinary triumphs, how much of 
apathy in its truest fidelity, how much of ignominy in its honour ; 
and only if we recall this with a vivid and keen imagination 
may we have some chance of conquering in the struggle. 
Christian prudence, then, is spiritual reason, spiritual imagina- 
tion, spiritual loyalty, spiritual fortitude, spiritual patience; and 
we venture to say that not one of these qualities can exist 
without calculation, without the deliberate exercise of that 
despised faculty by which we ignore the present in order to 
realise the future, though what we ignore may be fascinating, 
and what we realise may be repellent. 


DUELLING IN ITALY. 
IDNEY SMITH said the railroad would never be made 
safe till a bishop was killed; and if the death of a distin- 
guished scholar and respected citizen like Professor Cesare 
Parrini contributes to the suppression of that barbaric mode of 


settling quarrels still so prevalent in Italy, some good results 


will have been obtained by his untimely and tragic end. Not 
many months ago, the lamented Professor Parrini delivered a 
much-applauded lecture in Florence, in which he strongly con- 
demned the practice of duelling. How a man of letters, of 
superior intellect and sense, should be so weak as to yield toa 
vulgar prejudice which he heartily despised, is one of the anoma- 
lies of human nature difficult to understand or explain. The 
facts are briefly as follows. Professor Parrini was the Florence 
correspondent of the Gazzetta d'Italia, published in Rome, and 
he had given a summary of a criminal case in Florence, accord- 
ing to the report of it which he had received. It was the trial of an 
adventuress for dishonest practices. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings, the facts of her life were brought out, and her early 
connection with a certain De Witt, son of a rich banker of 
Leghorn, now resident in Florence. Some inaccuracy got 
into the report transmitted to the Gazzetta d'Italia. De 
Witt, furious at the exposure, and wanting to wreak his rage 
on some one, telegraphed to Rome for the name of the corre- 
spondent. ‘he editor did not answer him, but sent a warning 
note to Parrini, asking him to correct and explain matters. 
This letter, by a neglect not uncommon with the Post Office in 
Italy, did not reach its destination till poor Parrini had been dis- 
patched to another world. Arriving in proper time, it might have 
saved his life. Meantime, De Witt sought the Professor, and 
meeting him coming out of his office, asked if he were the 
Cavaliere Cesare Parrini, to which the Professor, quite ignorant 
of who addressed him, replied in the affirmative ; whereupon De 
Witt slapped him in the face. The proper thing to do, it seems 





TS 
to us, would have been simply to give the man into the hands 
of the police; and it has always been a matter of surprise ty 
us that the hot-blooded Italians, since they will not do the 
proper thing, can control the impulse of the natural man 
to knock those who insult them down, and can await a formal 
encounter with swords or pistols. It is not that they 
meditate a deep revenge; they are as capable of generosity 
and forgivingness as we are; and, in point of fact, their 
duels end generally in a scratch or two, and all is forgotten, 
It is the prejudice of Society which they dare not resist, and 
Parrini was not superior to it. He sent his friends, the Count 
G. Arrivabene, and Dr. Malenotti, to demand satisfaction. The 
four seconds, according to their account, endeavoured to bring 
about a peaceful solution of the question, but in vain. The 
meeting was then arranged for the following morning, at day. 
break, outside the city. It was agreed that the combat was to 
continue till rendered absolutely impossible by the wounds of 
one or both of the antagonists. The fight lasted about an 
hour, Professor Parrini standing always on the defensive, and 
doing nothing but parrying the assaults of his adversary, 
His friends think he did this of a set purpose, from excessive 
generosity and unwillingness te shed blood. He had received 
repeated surface-wounds in the arm and shoulder, and seemed 
fatigued, when the seconds say they interposed, and asked the 
doctors to declare him incapable of continuing the combat; the 
doctors could not say it was impossible for him to continue 
it, and he himself asserted he was quite well able to go on. 
So they set-to again, and in a moment when the Professor was 
unguarded the sword of his adversary penetrated several inches 
into his body, fatally wounding the intestines. He was carried 
to the villa of the Marchese Gorrigiani, where, after three days’ 
agony, he expired, on July 23rd. Anticipating his death, he made 
his will in the morning, leaving his splendid library to the city 
of Turin. He had probably the finest collection of historic 
works to be found in a private house in Italy ; and he desired 
his remains to be interred in the same city, which he loved 
better than his native Florence. He then asked and received 
the Sacrament, and almost immediately afterwards had a 
haemorrhage, which left him prostrate. ‘ My last hour is come,” 
he said. “I thank all my dear friends, and I pardon him who 
has done me this injury.” In a few minutes he breathed his 
last sigh. 

Cesare Parrini was a kind-hearted, generous, courteous gentle- 
man. He had many friends, who somewhat unjustly call his death 
an assassination, and cry loudly for justice on his murderer. The 
Gazzetta @Ilalia, with which he was connected, and which 
always condemned duelling as an infamous practice, is more 
vehement in its denunciations than the other journals. But 
people get tired of crying out, when they see nothing comes of 
it ; and it is to be feared that this crime will be hushed up in the 
usual way. The culprit hus fled to Greece, and will keep out of 
the way till the noise has blown over, when doubtless he will 
return home without let or hindrance. 

The event has created a profound sensation throughout Italy, 
for though duelling is not infrequent, death by duelling is very 
rare. It would seem that the public is now disgusted with a 
practice as barbarous and senseless as ordeal by fire, and if the 
Government introduced a strong law on the subject, it would 
probably be supported by a large majority. The authorities of 
Florence have ordered an investigation as to the facts; and 
there will be an interesting trial, which will perhaps settle the 
duel question for ever. 

In conclusion, we must add that novelists like Signor Barili, 
who have the talent to write popular and attractive books, have 
much to answer for in exalting the duelist as a hero, displaying 
the finest type of manly courage. We firmly believe that a 
popular novelist has more power for good or evil in his hands 
than a popular preacher ; and it would be better that he buried 
his talent in a napkin and laid it aside, than that he used it 
recklessly to work mischief. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a 
THE REFORM OF THE LORDS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE * SrEecTaTor.’’ | 
Sir,—The reform of the House of Lords has been go ably 
advocated in your columns during the last three weeks, that it 
is useless to add anything in support of your views; but I, a8 
one who for many years sat on the Liberal side of the House of 
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Commons, should like, with your permission, to say a word 
upon the three proposals now before the country for the reform 
of the Upper Chamber—(1), the creation of additional Peers; 
(2), the introduction of a suspensive veto; and (3), the proposal 
made in your issue of Saturday last (9th), “To restore, what 
the early Norman Kings undoubtedly possessed, the Sovereign’s 
right of selecting from amongst the Barons those whom he 
wished to summon to his counsels.” 

It is evident from recent utterances on the part of several dis- 
tinguished noblemen on the Liberal benches that many of their 
number would welcome any wise change which would relieve 
them from the burden of a permanent hostile majority. 

The first proposal may be described as a remedy of mere vio- 
lence, the overbearing of opponents by force of numbers; and 
the prerogative of the Crown ought not, in my judgment, to be 
so exercised, except in case of dire necessity. 

The second, although presented to the country under the 
powerful auspices of Mr. Bright, is not, as I conceive, by any 
means a satisfactory method of reform. You have already 
succinctly pointed out that it would be almost a direct encourage- 
ment to the Upper House to delay every measure to which they 
objected, when sent up to it by the Lower. But, in my view, 
there is a more serious objection to the proposal, namely, that 
it reduces the power of the Upper Chamber practically to nil. 

Now what those, who are not prepared to see a Legislature of 
a single Chamber established in this country, really desire, is a 
Second Chamber of authority, dignity, and weight, whose 
decisions both the country and the Government of the day 
would respect; and this end, it appears to me, the third 
course is best calculated to attain. It has the great advantage 
of resting upon ancient precedent; it does violence to no pre- 
judices, for Peers without seats in a Legislative Chamber are no 
novelty in this country; and it would enable Liberal Peers in 
Scotland to have some opportunity of devoting themselves to 
the business of State, from which under the present system of 
their election (a glaring anomaly in a country so Liberal as 
Scotland), they are, with few exceptions, absolutely excluded ; the 
Government of the day, whether Liberal or Conservative, would 
have the advantage of a working majority in both Houses; the 
power and influence of the House of Lords would be infinitely 
increased, and, whereas at present a vote of the Peers adverse to 
a Liberal Government, is treated as a mere brutwm fulmen, 
their decisions would, by the proposed reform, command the 
respect due to those of an independent Assembly. It is to be 
hoped that, whatever be the outcome of the present crisis, it 
may at least result in the averting of those constant and danger- 
ous collisions between the two Houses which form so serious a 
hindrance to the smooth working of our Parliamentary system. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Balcaskie, N.B., August 13th. RoBert ANSTRUTHER. 


[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Sir,—As I understand it, the question before the country with 
regard to a reform of the House of Lords is a twofold one. 
1, The object to be sought for is that the Second Chamber shall 
show a more judicial impartiality as a Legislative Assembly. 
2. That the reform introduced with this object shall do as little 
violence as possible to existing arrangements. Several methods 
have been proposed and have been discussed in your columns, 
and one of them has been again referred to by Mr. Bright at 
Birmingham. The limitation of the rule of the Lords is open to 
at least three objections:—(1) That it would¢e productive of 
legitimised delay, as pointed out by “ M.” in your issue of the 
2nd inst.; (2) that the Lords would be very much opposed, 
indeed, to having thrust upon them dummy functions under the 
Constitution ; (3) that the change would be considerable, as 
giving statutory predominance to the House of Commons. 

The proposal to elect Peers directly by the counties is open to 
the objection that it will not secure the object sought for, but, 
on the contrary, will only intensify the evil of the prejudiced 
consideration of all Bills, since the Lords will feel a greater con- 
fidence engendered by legitimate representation. here is the 
other proposal which you have suggested, that the Ministry of 
the day shall summon from among the Peers a House of Lords 
which shall sit throughout the duration of each Parliament. So 
far this last seems to be the most practicable and adequate pro- 
posal yet made; but it is not, perhaps, entirely free from the 
charge of partisanship, and it would be a change of some 
magnitude. 

A proposal which I should like to see discussed is that all 


future creations of Peers shall be for life only. There would 
appear to be no doubt that life-Peers would be far more im- 
partial than the hereditary gentlemen who practically have a 
landed monopoly to represent. The object to be attained would 
in this way be gradually secured as the hereditary families 
became extinct, and as the life-Peers increased. It is a change 
which does not affect any of the present functions or privileges 
of the House of Lords, and could scarcely be objected to by the 
present hereditary families, for it would leave them intact and 
even more privileged than ever. The change, too, would prove 
beneficial in other directions besides the one referred to. There 
has long been a feeling that hereditary legislators are an 
anomaly. The plan suggested by recruiting the Lords from 
the elected representatives in the House of Commons would 
rectify this. It would probably be found that the present 
objectionable Jand-laws would tend to rectify themselves, and 
any legislation in this direction would be facilitated. We should 
eventually have an Upper House full of merit, in place of an 
Upper House full of privileges. 

Hoping to see some discussion of this proposal, which has, I 
see, been taken up by the Lords Reform League, whose in- 
auguration took place at the Westminster Palace Hotel on the 
6th inst., I am, Sir, &c., A Country LisERAL. 


[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—As I read from week to week the various suggestions 
which appear in your columns for the reform of the House of 
Lords, the question recurs again and again to my mind,—* Cui 
bono?” I had thought that the fitness of representative 
government had become fully recognised in this country. Why, 
then, if the various shades of opinion and feeling are repre- 
sented by the 650 men sent up by the constituencies, is it 
needful to have a second body of men to interfere with, to 
maim, distort, or nullify the decisions of those 650 representa- 
tives, after an unscionable amount of time has been devoted to 
the consideration of these measures? The only plea advanced 
which is worth answering is that the veto of the Lords is a 
check to hasty or ill-considered legislation, to the impetuous 
tendency upon the part of Radicals and Reformers to press for- 
ward their measures before the people are ripe for the changes 
which would follow. Let the instance cited by Mr. Katen- 
kamp, in your last week’s issue, reply to this assertion. Fifty 
years ago a writer expresses views with regard to the urgent 
need of reform in the House of Lords, in words which are only 
being re-echoed in the journals of to-day. Fifty years, and 
nothing done, whilst innumerable measures of necessary reform 
have been retarded, mutilated, or buried. Is the progress too rapid 
even for the sloth-like pace of a Tory brain? Can any rational 
being who reads the Parliamentary debates, and still retains his 
mental vigour, believe that the opposition which is brought to 
bear in the House of Commons against almost every progressive 
measure, is insufficient to prevent the shooting of Niagara ? 

If the people are wise, they will listen to no proposal for 
reform of the Lords which leaves a veto in the hands of that 
Chamber. If needful to have a Second Chamber, which some 
doubt, its functions should be purely deliberative. It should 
comprise the ablest men to be found in each Department, and 
their business should be to consider and suggest legislative 
schemes, or to examine those initiated in the other House; but 
the voice of the people should be declared through their direct 
representatives, and that voice should be final and unanswer- 
able. Never, until this end is attained, can we boast of repre- 
sentative Government, and I trust that my fellow-countrymen 
will fix their eyes and their wills upon this point.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


96 Grove Lane, S.E. JosEru Moore. 





“RUTHLESS CIVIL WAR,” 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—You refer to the expression “ruthless,” used by the 
Prince of Wales in his speech at the Anti-Slavery Meeting in 
the Guildhall. In the Leiswre Hour for July, Mr. C. H. Allen, 
the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, contributed an 
admirable article on “Slavery and the Slave Trade,” wherein 
he gave a short résumé of the anti-slavery work of the last 
fifty years. This article was reprinted and circulated before the 
meeting began. A copy, no doubt, had been sent to the Prince. 
I attended the meeting chiefly from a warm attachment to a 





great cause, and also that I might hear our “ half-sovereign”’ 
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for the first time. I was much pleased with his fine voice, which, 
along with Lord Granville’s and Archbishop Benson’s, was well 
heard (while the others were not, it is a vile hall to hear in), and 
by his charm of manner. But as his speech was entirely a re- 
hash of Mr. Allen’s article—which I had read before the meeting 
began—I was not impressed with the originality of his speech. 
In Mr. Allen’s article occurs the sentiments and exact words 
used by the Prince :—“ In 1865 the fetters of 6,000,000 [this is 
a misprint, and I looked for the Prince to correct it, which he 
did not, for there were only 3,519,000 slaves in the United States 
during the war] of slaves in the Southern States of America 
were melted in the hot fires of the most ruthless civil war of 
modern times.” The Prince’s speech was written (so was Lord 
Derby’s), but he only referred to it occasionally, showing he 
had completely mastered it. But whether he had prepared it 
himself, or had got it done for him, it would be difficult to say. 
What of the speech was not already in Mr. Allen’s article was the 
Prince’s references to his great uncles, the Dukes of Gloucester 
and Sussex, which I thought both beside the question and not in 
good taste. The original use of the word “ruthless” belongs to 
Mr. Allen. The Prince merely adapted it, as our playwrights 
do our plays. He has, however, given currency to an expression 
which is the reverse of true as respects the conduct of that great 
war.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belsize Road. G. TAwsE. 


THE CONSERVATIVE DEMONSTRATION IN 
MANCHESTER. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I am an Independent Liberal, who at first believed that 
the House of Lords had performed a most unconstitutional act 
in rejecting the Franchise Bill, but who, on quietly listening to 
the reasons assigned for their action, and investigating the 
question in that spirit of fairness which ought to characterise 
every member of the great Liberal Party, have come to the con- 
clusion expressed some time ago by several of our own leaders, 
that a Reform Bill should be accompanied by a Redistribution 
Bill. I attended the great Conservative Demonstration at the 
Pomona Palace, Manchester, on Saturday last. I sat in that 
crowded hall, on one of the hottest days 1 have ever experienced, 
for two weary hours before the proceedings of the afternoon 
commenced. I had my copy of the Spectator with me; it was my 
only source of relief. I sat reading the description of the great 
Liberal Demonstration written by your correspondent, “A 
Sojourner in Manchester.” I cannot tell whether it was the 
effect of sympathy ; for having lived in London, my experience 
much resembled your correspondent’s; but I became conscious 
that I was mentally penning a letter to the Spectator descriptive 
of the scene before me. I was employing his own language, 
simply substituting the word “Conservative.” I also say :— 
“ Manchester witnessed an extraordinary sight on Saturday 
last, and those who attended the great Reform Demonstration 
at the Pomona Gardens must have carried away with them an 
impression that will last them their lives; and in the years to 
come they will tell their children of this great meeting, as our 
fathers tell us of the meetings held in Manchester during the 
Reform and Corn-Law agitations of 1832 and 1846. Having 
lived near London ever since I began to take an interest in 
public affairs, breathing the unwholesome political atmosphere 
of suburban Jingoism, I was unprepared for such a magnificent 
display of earnest Conservatism. I realise now how it was that 
the Conservatives of London so miscalculated their strength in 
1880, aud can well understand how unexpected and how startling 
must have been the political storm that then swept them from 
office.” It is that Metropolitan editors may not be similarly 
nisled about provincial opinion, that I write this letter. I might 
go on to describe this meeting in the same language used by 
your correspondent to describe the meeting of our own party, 
I heard, of course, a great deal with which I did not agree; I 
listened with pain to the horrible yells that greeted the names 
of our great political leaders, especially that of Mr. Bright, which 
certainly startled me in a Manchester audience; I contemplated 
with amazement the extraordinary ovation given to Lords 
Salisbury and Randolph Churchill ; but I could not help feeling 
that the Conservative Party is exceedingly strong in Lancashire, 
and that the House of Lords has more popular enthusiasm at 
its back than many of us are inclined to believe. I am nota 
politician, but an insignificant Christian minister; Iam, as you 
will perceive, a novice at political demonstrations; but I can 
detect earnestness and determination in an opponent where they 











exist. I can see that the Conservative Party are resolved that 
the country shall have this Reform Bill. I was Positively 
amazed to read the Conservative watchword on my printed ticket, 
and which was enthusiastically taken up by the meeting,—«'Th, 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” I scarcely knew 
where I was; things had strangely altered since the old Reform 
agitation. I arm convinced, then, in conclusion, that the Liberal 
leaders will act wisely if they act upon the opinion of Mr, Bright 
with which the walls of Manchester have been placarded, and 
“ repudiate without mercy any Bill that any Government what. 
ever may introduce, whatever its seeming concessions may be, 
if it does not redistribute the seats.” I am not a prophet, but 
I move about among the people, and become familiar with the 
opinions of different classes of society; and I would, if you will 
kindly allow me, earnestly warn the Liberal Party that if instead 
of concentrating its energies upon the passing of a Reform Bij] 
that will be fair to both parties of the State, it is about to enter 
into a crusade against the House of Lords, there will be sucha 
coalition of moderate Liberals and Conservatives as will delay 
for another generation all the great reforms which are essentia} 
to the welfare of the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANOTHER SOJOURNER IN MANCHESTER, 





THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of last week Mr. Rowe, the able Head 
Master of the Grammar School at Tunbridge, tells part of 
the story of the ‘“ Middle School” designed to be established 
in that town. But he omits the worst part of the story, 
namely, this,—that the Charity Commissioners themselves, in 
their first scheme for the Grammar School, proposed that a 
Middle School should be established “in or near the town of 
Tunbridge.” The Skinners’ Company, in furtherance of this 
proposal of the Commissioners, munificently provided a sum of 
£20,000 for establishing such school at Tunbridge. It seems 
almost incredible that a public body should be capable of such 


‘an act; but nevertheless it is true that the Charity Commis. 


sioners, as soon as they had got the money and their scheme 
had become law, insisted that the school be placed at Tunbridge 
Wells, five miles off. 

Ata recent public meeting at Tunbridge, a resolution, sup- 
ported by the Vicar of Tunbridge, was passed declaring that the 
Charity Commissioners had committed a “breach of faith.” 
Doubtless, this is a grave accusation to make against a public 
body ; but the evidence is indisputable. There is no ambiguity 
in the words ‘‘in or near the town of Tunbridge” in the Com- 
missioners’ original scheme. What makes the matter more 
shameful, is that they carefully refrained from disclosing their 
intention till the scheme had become law, and it was too late to 
object. 

The Skinners’ Company have protested against this mise 
application of their money. The inhabitants of Tunbridge have, 
by various petitions and memorials, protested against it. Mr. 
Jesse Collings and Mr. Causton, a member of the Skinners’ 
Company, have in their places in the House of Commons 
protested against it. All in vain. There is but one answer 
to the remonstrances,—that Parliament has rendered the de- 
cision of the Charity Commissioners final. But surely Parlia- 
meut never intended to authorise them to receive money for 
one purpose, and apply it to another altogether different 
purpose P In the affairs of private life this would be called 
obtaining money under false pretences. 

The matter is one of general, not merely local importance. It 
is high time that public attention were drawn to the proceed- 
ings of the Charity Commissioners. They have grossly abused 
their statutory powers, and it is a matter of national importance 
that their conduct should be investigated by a Committee of 
the House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Homersuam Cox. 

Marl Ficld louse, Tunbridge, August 11th. 


GERRY MANDERING. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPrcraror.’’] 
Sin,—The following extract, from a letter received a few days 
since from an American friend, may interest your readers, as it 
may be new to most of them :— 

“T see that your newspapers are borrowing another of our political 
terms in connection with the question of ‘ Redistribution.’ As this 
process has, under our Constitution, to be gone through with every 
ten years on the basis established by the new Census, in more or less 
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aaa 
of our States the process of so ‘fixing’ districts as to make the 
most for the party then in power, early engaged the fertile Yankee 
prain; and, as a thing without a name cannot long exist with us, this 
new system of ‘fixing’ took its title froma ‘past master’ in the 
science. An honourable Governor of Massachusetts, one Elbridge 
Gerry, the son (I think) of one of the signers of the ‘ Declaration of 
Independence,’ was the first to reduce the matter to a system; and 
go completely did he succeed, that the system took and has ever since 
kept his name. A man shifted from one district to another for the 
gake of his vote was a ‘Gerryman ;’ hence, to ‘ gerrymander’ was to 
make a transfer of such men on a large scale. So now, when I see 

our writers talking of ‘jerrimandering’ or ‘ jerimandering,’ I feel 
like rising up and giving them the points for a correct spelling.” 


-[ am, Sir, &c., J. R. 





ENGLISH BUTTER. 
[To THE EprTor OF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—I have read with much interest your article on “ Bogus 
Butter.” The article only dealt with the manufactured equiva- 
lents for butter, known as oleomargarine, butterine, &c. It 
‘would, however, be useful to inquire into the reasons why these 
more or less noxious compounds have found favour with English 
buyers to the exclusion, in a great degree, of English butter. 

The main reason is that the quality of English butter has 
much deteriorated. Inthe North of England, at all events, it 
is all but impossible to get good English butter in the shops, 
and the buyer who is not so fortunate as to be acquainted with 
aneighbouring farmer whose family are accustomed to make 
butter as it used to be made before the introduction of 
American competition, avowedly prefers Ostend or “ Kiel” 
butter to any other. The experience of the buyer 
is that English butter, as sold in the shops, is nearly 
always more or less rancid, or as people call it, “keen.” 
Evidently the dairy is no longer the pride of the English 
farmer’s wife. On small farms the cream is kept until there is 
enough for a churning, which often means that it is kept until 
putrefaction has set in. Putrefaction, of course, means the 
development of that organic life whose germs are always float- 
ing in the air; and doubtless the cream from which this rancid 
butter is made would show under the microscope plentiful 
swarms of vibriones, bacilli, or other minute beings to whose 
presence putrefactive changes are owing. The senses of taste 
and smell are, in most consumers, sufficiently refined to cause 
them to reject this rancid and nasty stuff in favour of sweeter, 
if more sophisticated, compounds. The choice between 
oleomargarine or butterine and bad English butter is a choice 
between two evils, and the wise buyer will have neither of them. 
Another reason of the deterioration of English butter is the 
seeming hopelessness of competing with the foreign produce 
when the taste of many consumers is so undiscriminating as 
not to discern between genuine and adulterated butter. 

It is pleasant to read in old books on husbandry and house- 
wifery of the fastidious care which was once bestowed on the 
making of butter. ‘Touching the well ordering of milk after it 
is come home to the dairy,” says Gervase Markham (“The 
English House-wife,” 1649), “the main point which belongeth 
thereunto is the house-wife’s cleanlinesse in the sweet and neat 
keeping of the dairy-house, where not the least moat of any filth 
may by any meanes appeare, but all things either to the eie or 
nose so void of sowernes or sluttishnes that a prince’s bed- 
chamber must not exceed it.” So short atime since as 1836, 
the writer of a very good article in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
says:—“It is well known that even the complexion and 
temperament of a dairy-woman are not a matter of indifference , 
and that however clean she may be, there are times when the 
insensible perspiration of her body will have a powerful effect 
on the milk”! Taking as a guide the homely saying that the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, it is only too apparent 
that such nice precautions are no longer taken. 

There may be cheap substitutes for butter which are quite 
wholesome, but these should be sold under their proper names. 
Not long ago I saw a writ of summons directed to an innkeeper, 
in which the claim was for the price of butterine supplied to the 
defendant. And I have lately heard of an application made by 
an English butterine maker to the owner of a tannery for fatty 
materials of no use to the tanner. The wonder is not that a 
great part of the British public is indifferent to this state of 
things, or that butterine merchants should grow rich, but that 
genuine and good English butter should be so difficult to be 
obtained by those who are ready to pay a fair price for it.—I 
i am, Sir, &e., 


Sheffield, Sipyey O. Appy. 


RARE EPITAPHS. 
(To THE Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sm,—In criticising ancient monumental inscriptions we must 
make allowance for the changes which have taken place in our 
nomenclature. In Aylesbury Church is a fine Elizabethan 
monument in alabaster, erected to the memory of the wife and 
children of Sir Henry Lee, of Quarrendon, the great courtier in 
the reign of Elizabeth. Referring to Sir Henry, his lady, and 
children, the inscription says :— 
“To whom she bore three impes which had to name 
John, Henry, Mary, slayn by fortune’s spight.” 
The term “imp” in the present day is by no means a complimen- 
tary one; few would be anxious to acknowledge the parentage 
of an imp as now understood, viz., “a puny devil” :— 
“ Fit vessel, fittest imp of fraud.’—Mrtron’s “ Paradise Lost.” 
“ Such we deny not to be the imps and limbs of Satan.””—HooKeEr. 
Shakespeare gives a different meaning to the term “imp ” :— 
“That. noble imp, your son.’”>—Lorp Cromwett to Kine Henry. 
Again :— 
* A Jad of life, an imp of fame.”—Henry VT. 
Again, in ‘The Fairy Queen” :— 
‘* Ard thou, most dreaded imp of highest Jove, 
Fair Venus’ son.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., 
Aylesbury, August 11th. Rosert Gipps. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SprcTatTor.’’] 
Srr,—On the subject of epitaphs, how do you like this, to be 
found in Uppingham Churchyard ?— 
“This corpse 
Is Phoebe Thorp’s.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., 


Lymington. R. H. WE.poy. 


[To THE EpirTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—In common with many in this busy city to whom the 
weekly reading of the Spectator is as an oasis in the desert, and 
whose wearing toil rarely permits them to visit country church- 
yards where grim and ivy-clasped epitaphs hide, I am glad to 
see that you are rescuing from “‘ decay’s effacing fingers,” and 
lifting out of obscurity, a few rare specimens which are too 
good to fallinto “the portion of weeds and outworn faces.” I 
trust you will not grudge a little further space for this purpose, 
as few things are better appreciated. I have from time to time 
noted down the best I have met with or read, and submit them 
for insertion, if approved. My favourite is, I believe, to be 
found in Bakewell Churchyard, and can scarcely, one would 
think, have been read with unmixed feelings by the bereaved 
husband and father :— 
“ Here lies the Mother of ehildren five, 

Three are dead, and two are alive ; 

Those that are dead preferring rather 

To die with their Mother than live with their Father.” 

At Sandbach, in Cheshire, a three-volume novel is condensed 

into one brief line :— 

“ And there was a great calm !” 
Poor man! rest had come to him after storm, and this epitaph 
was doubtless an outburst of gratitude. Would he marry again ? 
—T an, Sir, &e., 

Manchester. J.B. G. 

THE LATE MR. W. R. GREG. 

[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—You say that the argument of Mr. W. R. Greg's article, 

“ England as It Is,” in the Edinburgh Review of 1851, would have 

held good in 1876. Surely, you need not be told that the author~ 
fully agreed with you. You say, “Yet Mr. Greg was an 

optimist in 1851, a pessimist in 1878;” and you ascribe this, 

not to any change of political convictions, but to his view of 

social life, especially its almost intolerable pressure. 

I am surprised that a journal with which he was so frequently 
engaged in controversy, and which so justly apprehended the 
opinions it disputed, should now so completely misconceive him. 
Mr. Greg was never a political optimist or an economic pessimist. 
He always belonged to that school of economic optimists of 
which Professor Leone Levi is perhaps the most distinguished 
teacher. He recognised and rejoiced in the constant improve- 
ment in the condition of the working-classes, but regretted 
deeply that they did not make better and more solid use of 





temporary periods of prosperity. He had ceased to write before 
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the effect of the Education Act, and of that falling-off of the 
drink revenue which he had predicted, were fully apparent. 

I venture to say that your account of his alleged “ change of 
mind” is as nearly as possible the exact reverse of the truth. 
He never changed his opinion upon either of the two subjects 
you have in mind. He always denied the divine right of 
numbers as strongly as I do. He always believed, as I do, that 
the most ignorant class is the least fit to govern. I remember 
well his saying to me, nearly thirty years ago, that the working- 
class are necessarily the most ignorant because the least leisurely. 
He became, therefore, more and more pessimist in his views of 
our political future, as the progress and ultimate triumph of 
democracy became more and more obviously inevitable. In this 
respect he shared, but carried further perhaps than their author, 
the views of his eminent and deeply admired friend, Alexis de 
Tocqueville. Circumstances changed, not he. 

Nor, as I can testify, did he ever change his strong view of 
the deplorable overstrain of the brain-working professions, the 
overwork of the middle and upper classes. He always ascribed 
it to the same cause, the cause which in a different form has 
delayed the attainment of sound and permanent prosperity by 
the skilled artisans and operatives of this country,—extravagant 
expenditure. He always maintained that a family can live in 
comfort and even in elegance upon five or seven hundred a year. 
He never had to try ; but those who had tried could never per- 
suade him to the contrary. He maintained that the higher rate 
of domestic expenditure in each successive generation was due 


exclusively not to a higher standard of comfort, but of show. |’ 


As he saw this evil increase,as he found that people who 
fifty years ago could have lived comfortably on £400 a year 
found themselves pinched with £800, he took a sadder view of 
our social tendencies. But here, again, he never changed his 
opinion. Circumstances caused him to despair, in 1876, of social 
reforms which seemed possible, if not probable, in 1851. 

In one word, he was more sanguine at forty than at sixty- 
five. He lived to despair of resistance to democracy, and of 
reform in social expenditure. But he had always believed that 
democracy was, especially in this country, a dangerous experi- 
ment; and that the economic, or rather uneconomic, habits of 
the middle classes maintained a dangerous, unhappy, unwhole- 
some overstrain of mind and body. And he had good reason, 
at least, for the latter conviction. Perhaps he hoped less than 
I do from Co-Operation. Like myself, he had seen more of the 
working-classes in youth than in later life; and Co-Operation 
was in his younger days a dream, a hope, rather than a reality. 
But the views he expressed in 1851 were those he held to the end 
of his life. Only his social hopes were disappointed, his 
political fears realised.—I am, Sir, &c., Percy Gree. 

(Mr. Greg dearly loves to contradict the Spectator, and for 
our part we have no objection. But to say that there was no 
change of general view in his father’s writings between 1851 
and 1878,—that only circumstances changed, not he,—is to talk 
at least the most lively paradox in which Mr. Greg will find hardly 
anyone to support him.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S ATOM. 


WueEw ask we, “ What is it? and whence did it come ?” 
No answer is given; our science is dumb. 

Yet, bold in their dogma, nor bolder than blind, 
Some crown it creator of matter and mind. 

These sages assure us the Atom’s the cause 

And ruler supreme of all natural laws. 

The thinker may think that he thinks, but it’s plain 
*Tis merely the Atom exciting his brain, 
Transmitting ideas through tissue and nerve, 

As if it were working some purpose to serve. 

Yet, facing us always, this marvel we’ve got :— 
The Thinker is conscious, the Atom is not. 

The puppet examines itself and admires ; 

The wire-puller knows not the trick of the wires. 
This paradox funny unquestioned must go; 

For science asserts it, and “science must know.” 
And therefore forsake we the Ruler whose eye 

The secretest action or purpose can spy, 

And worship the Atom, who cares not a jot 

What virtues we practise or wickedness plot. 
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We may murder, or libel, or covet, or steal, 
Yet sleep with a conscience as calm and composed 
As though the most virtuous work we had closed. 
*T would be folly to feel any sorrow or shame, 
Since our dear little Atom bears ever the blame. 
*Tis the Atom that steals; ’tis the Atom that slays; 
’Tis the Atom that slanders, and dupes, and betrays ; 
*Tis the Atom, in short, that must answer for all, 
While we, driven helpless, do nothing at all. 

Oh, wonderful doctrine! How soothing and sweet 
To the would-be assassin, seducer, or cheat, 
Who conscience and scruples far flinging away, 
Determines the Atom alone to obey. 
But what about him who, though poor and distressed, 
*Mid troubles and trials is striving his best, 
In steadfast reliance on aid from above, 
Himself to forget and his neighbour to love ? 
To him our philosophers surely might leave 
The one single comfort he here can receive : 
Through his darkness and gloom pierces one sunny ray : 
Is it human, the heart that would take this away ? 


Hvuenu MacCou. 








BOOKS. 


———— a 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH.* 


Tus thick volume of nearly a thousand pages, many of which 
are in small type, is on the whole more curious than readable, 
Captain Smith’s mode of telling his story is a little tedious, 
He delights in details, but as he goes frequently over the same 
ground in his numerous publications, repetition is inevitable, 
He demands perhaps more patience than is likely to be given 
to him in these busy days, save by such scholars as Mr. Arber; 
but students of the period will discover a mine of wealth in 
these pages. The labour of the editor in producing this 
“literary monument of one of the best and bravest of English- 
men” must have been immense; and if the result is not likely 
to be largely appreciated by the public, Mr. Arber is secure of 
the “ fit audience,” whose approbation he probably covets most. 

When James I. wrote his Counterblast to Tobacco, he did not 
know that, to quote the words of a well-known writer, “ it is 
mainly owing to tobacco, and perhaps also to the fur-trade, that 
the present population of North America is of Anglo-Saxon 
origin.” It was in 1585 that Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition 
landed the first colonists on the shores of Chesapeake Bay. A 
series of disasters followed, produced partly by the rash folly 
of the colonists and partly by the treachery of the natives. When 
Captain Smith was President of the James River Settlement, 
in the early years of the seventeenth century, the want of 
harmony among the settlers forms a prominent feature of his 
narrative. They were as ready to quarrel among themselves as 
they were to quarrel with the natives. Smith did not escape, 
but was kept, he relates, for thirteen weeks as a prisoner on the 
pretence that he intended to usurp the Government, murder 
the Council, and make himself king. At this time the colonists 
suffered, as they did frequently, from an extremity of want. 
“ Had we been,” one of Smith’s comrades writes, “as free from all 
other sins as gluttony and drunkenness, we might have been 
canonised for saints.” There were one hundred souls in all, but 
the number of men was rapidly thinned by sickness and privation. 
Between May and September, 1607, fifty were buried, which 
did but make the rest more mutinous, and the captain takes 
credit to himself for preventing a mutiny and shooting the ring- 
leader. The men were reduced to thirty-eight when Smith 
became president, yet small though it was, the colony broke 
into two parties; and the books written after Captain Smith’s 
return to England in 1609 may be said to have been published 
in self-defence. Mr. Arber considers that they are thoroughly 
trustworthy. 

“Tnasmuch,” he writes, “as the accuracy of some of Captain 
Smith’s statements bas in this generation been called in question, it 
was but our duty to subject every one of the nearly forty thousand 
lines of this book to a most searching criticism; scanning every 
assertion of fact most keenly, and making the text, by the insertion 
of a multitude of cross-references, prove or disprove itself. The result 
is perfectly satisfactory. Allowing for a popular style of expression, 
the text is homogeneous, and the nine books comprising it, though 





* The English Scholar’s Library. ‘ Captain John Smith, President of Virginia 
and Admiral of New England. (Works, 1608-1631.) ’* Edited by Bdward Arber, 
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written under very diverse circumstances, and at intervals over the 
period of twenty-two years, contain no material contradictions.” 

The narratives are not wholly free from such strange 
stories as Othello told to Desdemona. Thus Smith relates 
how some natives carried in a great hole in the ear a small snake 
near half a yard in length, “which, crawling and lapping herself 
about his neck, oftentimes familiarly would kiss his lips ;” and 
how others wore a dead rat tied by the tail. The romantic 
narrative of the way in which, when taken prisoner, Smith was 
saved from death by Pocahontas, the King’s daughter, is con- 
firmed by his companions. The tale is told by one of them as 
follows :— 

« At his entrance before the King, all the people gave a great shout. 
The Queen of Appamatuck was appointed to bring him water to wash 
bis hands, and another brought him a bunch of feathers, instead of a 

-towel, todry them. Having feasted him after their best barbarous 
manner they could, a long consultation was held; but the conclusion 
was, two great stones were brought before Powhatan ; then as many 
as could laid hands on him, dragged him to them, and thereon 
laid his head, and being ready with their clubs to beat out his brains, 
Pocahontas, the King’s dearest daughter, when no entreaty could 
prevail, got his head in her arms, and laid her own upon his to 
save him from death, whereat the Emperor was contented he should 
live.” 

The young girl’s kind-heartedness did not end here. Accom- 
panied by her attendants, she frequently carried provisions 
to the settlers at James Town, and “saved many of their lives 
that else, for all this, had starved with hunger.” At another 
time Pocahontas, “in the dark night, came through the irk- 
some woods” to tell Captain Smith of a conspiracy to murder 
him and his companions. “ Such things as she delighted in he 
would have given her; but, with the tears running down her 
cheeks, she said she durst not be seen to have any, for if 
Powhatan should know it she were best dead; and so she ran 
away by herself as she came.” After this, and when Smith 
had left the colony, Pocahontas was taken prisoner by the 
English, in order that the King might be forced to return 
certain goods he had stolen. Then, to add to the romance of 
the story, “ Master John Rolfe, an honest gentleman, and of 
good behaviour, fell in love with her, and she with him. The 
King gave his consent to the marriage, which led, it is said, to 
lasting peace between Powhatan and the colonists. Two years 
later Pocahontas went to England with her husband, where she 
was instructed in Christianity, and “became very formal and 
civil, after our English manner.” 

There is much in the “ Works ” of Smith which will be passed 
over rapidly by most readers, very much that is almost verbal 
repetition. ‘The New-England’s Trials, 1622,” for example, is 
a repetition, with some additions, of the same tract or pamphlet 
published in 1620; and the “General History of Virginia,” 
printed in 1624, repeats much that will be found in the 
description of the country published in 1612. Mr. Arber 
regards such iteration as of service in illustrating the 
truthfulness of the writer. ‘“ For some portions of the 
story there are three versions; for other portions, two; 
a minute study of these successive accounts will show 
additions and omissions of facts, but no material contra- 
dictions.” The proof of this may be tested with the help of the 
editor’s elaborate cross-references; but most readers will be 
content to accept his assurance, given after “a minute study,” 
that Captain Smith is a veracious and unboastful writer. 

The greater part of his life seems to have been devoted to 
foreign travel and to the adventures and discoveries so charac- 
teristic of the age. The wars in Europe, Asia, and Africa, he 
said, had taught him how to subdue the wild savages in Virginia 
and New England. In his youth he fought in the Low 
Countries, was nearly starved to death, and Jonah-like on his 
way to Italy, was thrown overboard by the sailors, who cursed 
him for a Huguenot, and swore “that they should never have 
fair weather so long as he was aboard them.” Then we read of 
his presence in a desperate sea-fight, of his travels on the 
continent, of his joining the Austrian Army to fight against the 
Turks, when he had his horse slain under him, and himself was 
Sore wounded. Later on we find him, on a challenge from the 
Turks, engaging three times in single combat. In the first,— 
“At the sound of the charge, he passed the Turk through the 
sight of his beaver, face, head, and all, that he fell dead to the 
ground, where alighting and unbracing his helmet, he cut off 
his head, and the Turks took his body and so returned without 
any hurt at all.” Then a friend of the dead Turk was so en- 
raged, that he sent a challenge to the conqueror to regain his 





friend’s head, or lose his own with his horse and armour also | 


but he also shared the fate of his friend. Once more Smith 
challenged the Turks to redeem the two heads, and the chal- 
lenge was accepted. It may be worth while to quote the result 
as recorded in Parchas, and here reprinted from a narrative 
edited by Smith, but written by an Italian :-— 

“The next day both the champions entering the field as before, 
each discharging their pistol (having no lances, but sach martial 
weapons as the defendant appointed), no hurt was done; their battle- 
axes was the next, whose piercing bills made sometime the one some- 
time the other to have scarce sense to keep their saddles ; specially 
the Christian received such a blow, that he lost his battle-axe, and 
failed not much to have fallen after it, whereat the supposing con- 
quering Turk had a great shout from the rampiers. The Turk pro- 
secuted his advantage to the uttermost of his power; yet the other,. 
what by the readiness of his horse, and his judgment and dexterity 
in such a business, beyond all men’s expectation, by God’s assist- 
ance, not only avoided the Turk’s violence, but having drawn his 
falchion pierced the Turk so under the culets, through back and 
body, that although he alighted from his horse, he stood not long ere 
he lost his head as the rest had done.” 


Smith was not always so fortunate, for in a “dismal battle” 
with the Turks he was taken prisoner and carried to Constanti- 
nople, where a kind mistress, Charatza Tragabigzanda by name, 
seems to have fallen in love with him. Meanwhile, fearing lest 
her mother should sell the captive, she sent him to her brother in 
Tartary, who “ half suspected as much as she intended ” when 
‘time made her master of herself,” and therefore treated him 
with great cruelty, and rivetted a great ring of iron round his 
neck. How Smith, “ forgetting all reason,” beat out his master’s. 
brains, hid his body, clothed himself in his clothes, filled his 
knapsack with corn, mounted his horse, and escaped to the 
desert; and how, after long wandering in fear and torment, his 
irons were knocked off, and a lady “largely supplied his wants ”— 
must be read in this strange narrative. Captain Smith, like Dugald: 
Dalgetty, was a soldier of fortune, a profession looked upon with 
no disfavour in that age even by men of rank and position. To 
fight in any war was deemed more honourable than a peaceful 
vocation, and to fight against Turks and infidels gave to the 
warfare a religious character. The six brothers of the poet George 
Herbert, for example, were all men who fought in the Low 
Countries and elsewhere, not in defence of a cause, but for the 
sake of fighting. Captain Smith did what other bold English- 
men did, but he had a wider field for his exploits than most 
men, and in many difficult positions he displayed qualities of a 
high order. Even in those days, there were scrupulous spirits 
who doubted the right of England to take possession of other 
lands, although the owners were savages; but Smith looked 
upon colonisation as a religious duty. 

“God,” he writes, “f did make the world to be inkabited with 
mankind, and to have his name known to all nations, and 
from generation to generation ; as the people increased they dis- 
persed themselves into such countries as they found most con- 
venient. And here in Florida, Virginia, New England, and 
Canada is more land than all the people in Christendom can 
manure [cultivate], and yet more to spare than all the natives 
of those countries can use and culturate. And shall we here 
keep such a coil for land and at such great rents and rates, 
when there is so much of the world uninhabited ?” Itis curious 
to read of this “coil for land,” and of such great rents, two 
centuries and a half ago, when the whole population of England 
and Wales did not exceed five millions. 

We may add that Mr. Arber’s very exalted estimate of 
Captain Smith’s character as “ one of the best of Englishmen ” 
is not one that can be accepted without reservation. As an 
adventurer, sailor, and colonist, he displayed no doubt many 
fine qualities ; but it can hardly be said that he reached or even 
approached the highest type of character. 





OBITER DICTA.* 


THE anonymous auther of these amusing and brilliant, but 
somewhat light-heeled essays, pays, in the course of the essay 
on Benvenuto Cellini’s life,a very just compliment to the late 
Mr. Bagehot, of whom he speaks as “a man who carried away 
into the next world more originality of thought than is now to- 
be found in the three Estates of the Realm.” More than this, 
he pays him the still greater compliment of having caught more 
or less—we do not mean of having intentionally imitated— 
his literary style. More than once in reading this little volume, 
before we came upon the reference to Mr. Bagehot, the present 
writer had mentally noted the great likeness of manner to Mr. 





* Obiter Dicta, London: Elliot Stock, 
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Bagehot, especially in the way in which he flings up his heels 
in the air when you least expect it. Perhaps he indulges in this 
happy art a little too freely; for banter, excellent as it is, 
should be sparingly indulged in, and one needs a good deal of 
substance to a little levity. In these essays, entertaining and 
“ fundamentally sensible,” to use Dr. Johnson’s sonorous phrase, 
as they are, the substance is, perhaps, a little defective. The 
longest of them,—that on Carlyle,—might have furnished forth, 
perhaps, three or four newspaper articles, while the shortest 
would furnish but one. In papers so brief, lightheartedness 
is apt to surfeit one, even when it is expressed with the ease and 
geniality, and, on the whole, the sound sense, of this author. 
For instance, we think the little book would have been all the 
better for the elision of the rather elaborate interchange of 
Opinion in verse between author, publisher, country friend, and 
town friend, which we find prefixed to it. This is too elaborate 
as a vestibule to so small a building; nor is there in the verses 
themselves any considerable merit. They are not bad verses, 
and are intended to make light of the book; but by their very 
effort to make light of it, they make, perhaps, a little too much 
of it. 


The book is the book of a highly cultivated man, with a real 
gift of expression, a good deal of humour, a happy fancy, an 
imaginative respect for religion, and a rather sceptical bias. 
Perhaps the best essay is that on Carlyle, who more than any 
other of our author’s subjects fills him with admiration without 
extinguishing his critical faculty. What can be more pithy than 
this, or, indeed, more just and brilliant ?— 


“Tt is with some consternation that I approach the subject of 
Carlyle’s politics. One handles them as does an inspector of police a 
parcel reported to contain dynamite. The Latter Day Pamphlets 
might not unfitly be labelled ‘ Dangerous Explosives.’ In this matter 
of politics there were two Carlyles ; and, as generally happens in such 
cases, his last state was worse than his first. Up to 1848, he not 
unfairly might be called a Liberal—of uncertain vote it may be—a 
man difficult to work with, and impatient of discipline, but still aglow 
with generous heat; full of large-hearted sympathy with the poor 
and oppressed, and of intense hatred of the cruel and shallow 
sophistries that then passed for maxims, almost for axioms, of govern- 
ment. In the year 1819, when the yeomanry round Glasgow was 
called out to keep down some dreadful monsters called ‘ Radicals,’ 
Carlyle describes how he met an advocate of his acquaintance hurry- 
ing along, musket in hand, to his drill on the Links. ‘You should 
have the like of this,’ said he, cheerily patting his gun. ‘Yes,’ was 
the reply, ‘ but I haven’t yet quite settled on which side.” And when 
he did make his choice, on the whole he chose rightly. The author 
of that noble pamphlet ‘Chartism,’ published in 1840, was at least 
once a Liberal... .... The Radical Party has struggled on as best 
it might, without the author of ‘Chartism’ and ‘The French Revo- 
lution ’— 

‘They have marched prospering, not throwzh his presence ; 
Songs have inspired them, not from his ly re ;’ 

and it is no party spirit that leads one to regret the change of mind 
which prevented the later public life of this great man, and now the 
memory of it, from being enriched with something better than a 
five-pound note for Governor Eyre. But it could not be helped. 
What brought about the rupture was his losing faith in the ultimate 
destiny of man upon earth. No more terrible loss can be sustained. 
It is of both heart and hope. THe fell back upon heated visions of 
heaven-sent heroes, devoting their early days for the most part to 
hoodwinking the people, and their latter ones, more heroically, to 
shooting them. But it is foolish to quarrel with results, and we may 
Jearn something even from the later Carlyle. We lay down John 
Bright’s ‘Reform Speeches,’ and take up Carlyle, and light upon a 
passage like this: ‘ Inexpressibly delirious seems to me the puddle of 
Parliament and public upon what it calls the Reform Measure, that 
is to say, the calling in of new supplies of blockheadism, gullibility, 
bribability, amenability to beer and balderdash, by way of amending 
the woes we have had from previous supplies of that bad article.’ 
This view must be accounted for as well as Mr. Bright’s. We shall 
do well to remember, with Carlyle, that the best of all Reform Bills 
is that which each citizen passes in his own breast, where it is pretty 
sure to meet with strenuous opposition. The reform of ourselves is 
no doubt an heroic measure never to be overlooked, and, in the face of 
accusations of gullibility, bribability, amenability to beer and balder- 
dash, our poor humanity can only stand abashed, and feebly demur 
to the bad English in which the charges are conveyed. But wecan’t 
all lose hope. We remember Sir David Ramsay’s reply to Lord Rea, 
once quoted by Carlyle himself. Then said his lordship: ‘ Well, God 
mend all.’—‘ Nay, by God Donald, we must help him to mend it.’ It 
is idle to stand gaping at the heavens, waiting to feel the throng of 
some hero of questionable morals and robust conscience; and there- 
fore, unless Reform Bills can be shown to have checked purity of 
election, to have increased the stupidity of electors, and generally to 
have promoted corruption—which notoriously they have not—we may 
allow Carlyle to make his exit ‘swearing,’ and regard their presence 
in the Statute Book, if not with rapture, at least with equanimity.” 


And, again, what can be happier than our author's remark that 
“to be angry with such a sentence in Carlyle’s Reminiscences 
as ‘scribbling Sands and Eliots not fit to compare with my in- 











the language of the heart, not of the head. It is no more eritj, 
cism than is the trumpeting of a wounded elephant, zoology,” 

The following, again, though it is too favourable to Carlyle, 
and not favourable enough to Macaulay, is a happy comparison 
between Carlyle and Macaulay as artists of the picturesque and 
graphic side of history ;— 


“Remembering all this, we are apt to forget his [Carlyle’s] faults, 


his eccentricities and vagaries, his buffooneries, his too-outrageoug 
cynicisms and his too-intrusive egotisms, and to ask ourselves—if it be 
not this man, who is it then to be? Macaulay, answer some; and 
Macaulay’s claims are not of the sort to go unrecognised in a world 
which loves clearness of expression and of view only too well. Macaulay’s 
position never admitted of doubt. We know what to expect, and we 
always get it. It is like the old days of W. G. Grace’s cricket. We 
went to see the leviathan slog for six,and we saw it. We expected 
him to do it, and he did it. So with Macaulay—the good Whig, ag 
he takes up the History, settles himself down in his chair, and knows 
it is going to be a bad time for the Tories. Macaulay’s style—hig 
mach-praised style—is ineffectual for the purpose of telling the trath 
about anything. It is splendid, but splendide mendaw, and in Macaulay’s 
case the style was the man. He had enormous knowledge, anda 
noble spirit; his knowledge enriched his style, and his spirit con- 
secrated it to the service of Liberty. We do well to be prond of 
Macaulay ; but we must add that, great as was his knowledge, great 
also was his ignorance, which was none the less ignorance because it 
was wilful; noble as was his spirit, the range of subject over which 
it energized was painfully restricted. He looked out upon the world, 
but, behold, only the Whigs were good. Luther and Loyola, Crom. 
well and Claverhouse, Carlyle and Newman—they moved him not; 
their enthusiasms were delusions, and their politics demonstrable errors, 
Whereas, of Lord Somers and Charles first Earl Grey it is impossible 
to speak without emotion. But the world does not belong to the 
Whigs; and a great historian must be capable of sympathizing both 
with delusions and demonstrable errors. Mr. Gladstone has com. 
mented with force upon what he calls Macaulay’s invincible igno- 
rance, and further says that to certain aspects of a case (particularly 
those aspects most pleasing to Mr. Gladstone) Macaulay’s mind was 
hermetically sealed. It is difficult to resist these conclusions; and 
it would appear no rash inference from them, that a man in a state 
of invincible ignorance and with a mind hermetically sealed, what- 
ever else he may be—orator, advocate, statesman, journalist, man of 
letters—can never be a great historian. But, indeed, when one 
remembers Macaulay’s limited range of ideas ; the common-placeness 
of his morality, and of his descriptions; his absence of humour and 
of pathos—for though Miss Martineau says she found one pathetic 
passage in the History, I have often searched for it in vain; and 
then turns to Carlyle—to his almost bewildering affluence of thought, 
fancy, feeling, humour, pathos—his biting pen, his scorching criticism, 
his world-wide sympathy-(save in certain moods) with everything but 
the smug commonplace—to prefer Macaulay to him, is like giving 
the preference to Birket Foster over Salvator Rosa.” 


Nothing could be more delicately hit off than the author's com- 
parison between Macaulay’s Whig History and Mr. Grace as the 
leviathan cricketer, whom men went to see “ slog for six,” and 
were not disappointed. Still, undoubtedly, our author is too 
favourable to Carlyle’s fidelity to fact. It is quite true that he 
will put all the facts he has discovered down, whether they be 
to the credit or discredit of his hero. But when once he has 
made up his mind that something which he does not wish to 
recognise as fact, was really a fable, he will not admit new 
evidence on the subject, but storms as angrily at any one who 
wants to force on him evidence of a fact that, if admitted, 
would change his judgment, as if the discoverer of this fact 
were the Devil's advocate indeed. Macaulay was not more 
impervious to the evidence in favour of Penn, than was 
Carlyle to any fresh evidence for a fact upon which he had once 
set down his foot as a mendacity and invention of the Devil. 

The essay on Browning's asserted obscurity is again very 
dashing; but our author does not make out,—what, indeed, no 
one could make out,—that a great deal of Mr. Browning’s most 
thoughtful verse has not all the abruptness of a shorthand 
reporter’s abbreviations ; nor that when it jars the ear and the 
mind, as no poet has a right to jar it, even though his elisions 
do not make the whole drift obscure, he is faithful to his 
function as a poet. The following comment, however, on the love 
of modern readers for easy poetry, is brilliant as well as sound. 
The writer is speaking of Browning’s earlier dramas :— 

“ Against these dramatic pieces the charge of unintelligibility fails 
as completely as it does against the plays. They are all perfectly 
intelligible ; but—and here is the rub—they are not easy reading, 
like the estimable writings of the late Mrs. Hemans. They require 
the same honest attention as it is the fashion to give to a lecture of 
Professor Huxley’s or a sermon of Canon Liddon’s: and this is just 
what too many persons will not give to poetry. They 

‘ Love to hear 
A soft pulsation in their evsy ear ; 
To turn the page, and let their senses drink 
A lay that shall not trouble them to think.’ 
It is no great wonder it should be so. After dinner, when disposed 
to sleep, but afraid of spoiling our night’s rest, behold the witching 


comparable Jeannie,’ is at once inhuman and ridiculous. Thisis | hour reserved by the nineteenth century for the study of poetry! 
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This treatment of the muse deserves to be held up to everlasting 
georn and infamy in a passage of Miltonic strength and splendour. 
We, alas! must be content with the observation, that such an opinion 
of the true place of poctry in the life of a man excites, in the breasts 
of the right-minded, feelings akin to those which Charles Lamb 
ascribes to the immortal Sarah Battle, when a young gentleman of a 
literary turn, on taking a hand in her favourite game of whist, 
declared that he saw no harm in unbending the mind, now and then, 
after serious studies, in recreations of that kind. She could not bear, 
go Elia proceeds, ‘to have her noble occupation, to which she wound 
up her faculties, considered in that light. It was her business, her 
duty—the thing she came into the world to do—and she did it: she 
gnbent her mind, afterwards, over a book!’ And so the lover of 
try and Browning, after winding-up his faculties over ‘Comus’ 
or ‘Paracelsus,’ over ‘ Julius Caesar’ or ‘Strafford,’ may afterwards, 
if he is so minded, unbend himself over the ‘Origin of Species,’ or 
that still more fascinating record which tells us how little curly 
worms, only give them time enough, will cover with earth even the 
larger kind of stones.” 
That is a perfectly true comment, but even critics who would 
admit the truth of the comment would still add that much 
of Mr. Browning’s verse appears intended to be puzzled out, 
not merely because the thoughts are high and the subject 
complex, but because the language is crabbed and because the 
sentences are crumpled up in the most slovenly fashion. 

The essay on “The Via Media,” which is a panegyric on 
logic, is as brilliant as it is short; but the writer seems to us to 
forget that the reason why logic is so unsafe a guide in life is 
that the premisses on which our mind and character, as a whole, 
proceed, are so much wider than the premisses which we get 
formulated in our intellect. If we hold quite inconsistent doc- 
trines, of course we are wrong somehow; but we may be, and 
often are, wrong, in accepting implicitly either of the two in- 
consistent doctrines, each of which may be partly founded on 
truth and partly on error, and so “ the iilogician,” as our author 
calls him, who is so indifferent to logic, may really be guided by 
a larger insight into the true premisses, than he would be if he 
rejected either of the inconsistencies from absolute belief in the 
other :-— 

“But, talk as we may, for the bulk of mankind it will doubtless 
always remain true that a truth does not exclude its contradictory. 
Darwin and Moses are both right. Between the Gospel according to 
Matthew and the Gospel according to Matthew Arnold there is no 
difference. If the too apparent absurdity of this is pressed home, 
the baffled illogician, persecuted in one position, flees into another, 
and may be heard assuring his tormentor that in a period like the 
present, which is so notoriously transitional, a logician is as much 
ont of place asa bull in a china shop, and that unless he is quiet, and 
keeps his tail well wrapped round his legs, the mischief he will do to 
his neighbours’ china creeds and delicate porcelain opinions is shock- 
ing to contemplate. But this excuse is no longer admissible. The 
age has remained transitional so unconscionably long, that we cannot 
consent to forego the use of logic any longer. For a decade or two 
it was all well enough, but when it comes to four score years, one’s 
patience gets exhausted. Carlyle’s celebrated essay, ‘ Character- 
istics,’ in which this transitional period is diagnosed with unrivalled 
acumen, is half a century old. Men have been born in it—have 
grown old in it—have died in it. It has ontlived the old Conrt of 
Chancery. It is high time the spurs of logic were applied to its 
broken-winded sides.’ 

Might it not be that the only result of applying the spurs of 
logic to the broken-winded sides of this transitional age, would 
be to bring Age and riders together into the ditch instead of to 
land them in any better region of truth? For our parts we 
would say, ‘ Use logic sparingly, to convince you that you are in 
error somewhere, but not so as to make yon willing toabandon at 
once either of two inconsistent beliefs until you have reviewed 
each of them withthe utmost care to discover whether perchance 
there may not be something unsound and something sound in 


both.’ 


AN AMERICAN NATURALIST.* 
Mr. BurrovGus says, in speaking of his various walks among 
the Virginia Hills, ‘ But whichever way I go, lam glad I came ;” 
and the reader of his five charming little volumes may say, in 
similar phrase, “‘ Whichever essay I read, I am glad [ read it,” 
for pleasanter reading, to those who love the country, with all 
its enchanting sights and sounds, cannot be imagined. We 
make one exception to this praise, of which we will speak here- 
after. We must describe these volumes as “ Popular Essays on 
Natural History,” for want of a better definition, but they are 
not, in truth, even popular essays on natural history; they 
are more like chats on all or any subject connected with the 
country. Descriptions of natural scenery, little anecdotes of 
camping-out or farming life, of bird, beast, or fish, or any allied 


* Five Books of Nature, Animal Lise, and Literature. In 5 vols. By Job 
Burroughs, Edinburgh : David Dougias. e ™ ee eee 





subject, form the topics of the paragraphs which lead one on 
from page to page in the most seductive manner. 

There is no arrangement whatever, in the whole five volumes, 
that could give the books a just right to be called natural 
history. Mr. Burroughs says, in the preface to his fifth little 
volume :—“ This is mainly a book about birds, or more properly 
an invitation to the study of ornithology, and the purpose of 
the author will be carried out in proportion as it awakens and 
stimulates the interest of the reader in this branch of natural 
history ;” and what he says of birds, in reference to this 
volume, may be truly said of the five volumes collectively, in 
reference to natural history generally,—they are “an invitation 
to study.” Mr. Burroughs brings to his work a genuine and 
passionate love of Nature anda genial and appreciative tempera- 
ment, which cannot fail to discover all that is good and worth 
discovering in whatever they come in contact with, and his. 
method of communicating his discoveries to his reader is most. 
agreeable and easy. It is as though we had seated ourselves by 
a snug fire, with a boon companion, to discuss, in confidence, all 
our friends and relations, and all their “little ways ’—interest- 
ing, amusing, comic, and otherwise. In this manner Mr, 
Burroughs and his reader sit down to discuss their humbler 
friends of the animal creation, and to talk over favourite 
haunts, pleasant excursions and scenes of beauty. 

Mr. Burroughs is an American, so we have the additional 
enjoyment of comparing notes with him on the two countries, 
and we do it with a man both ready and eager to appreciate to 
the full all that is dear or beautiful to us in our mother-country. 
In his “ Mellow England” he gives us even more than our due 
when he speaks of our great simplicity in dress, tastes and 
manners—we wish we better deserved his praise, and that un- 
naturally small waists, high heels and absurd get-ups were as 
foreign to us as he imagines them to be—of our sterling and 
unsurpassed excellence in home-life, and all the other good and 
sensible qualities he ascribes to us. In his delight in muck 
that we look upon as very every-day blessings—such, for 
instance, as our parks open to the public, our commons and our 
downs, our footpaths through meadows, woods and fields—he 
opens our eyes to our exceptional opportunities of being “at 
home with Nature.’ “Even the King himself cannot close a 
foot-path,” he naively remarks. In America, ordinary mortals 
are confined to the high-roads, for Nature is either too wild for 
any but regular campers-out to enjoy her, or she is shut up 
from the public as too precious to be trespassed on. Certainly 
we cannot be too thankful for our inestimable privilege of being 
“at home with Nature ” in England. 

It will be appropriate, while speaking of Mr. Burroughs’s 
appreciative disposition, to refer to the exception we made of one 
point in our praise of his book. We do not care for the long 
essay entitled, “The Flight of the Eagle,” which forms the last. 
part of the volume called “ Birds and Poets.” We cannot go 
with Mr. Burroughs at all in his wild rhapsodies of admiration 
for the poems of Walt Whitman, who is the eagle in question, 
and we venture to say that his over-estimation of Whitman 
has arisen from his admiration of the man—as a man, and 
not as a poet. Mr. Burroughs is, he says, well acquainted 
with Whitman, and it is not too much to say that he falls 
down and worships him in a most exaggerated and objection- 
able manner. In comparing him with other poets, he asserts. 
that while they send out their poems as things complete in them- 
selyes—as it were, statues and pictures that will live by their 
intrinsic merit and beauty when their writers are dead and for- 
gotten—Whitman’s poems depend for due appreciation on the 
personality of the poet. We must say that this argument tells 
with us very much in favour of the “ other poets,” so disparag- 
ingly spoken of by our author. Nor can we agree with him in 
admiring Whitman for casting away all the ordinary restraints 
of rhyme, rhythm, metre and completeness of thought, and in 
trusting to his own “ personality,” or to his own “audacious and 
unconquerable egoism,” for the “ cohesion and reconciliation ‘of 
fragments,” or specimens, as he calls them :— 

“ Let others finish specimens—I never finish specimens, 

I shower them by exhaustless laws, as Nature doeg, fresh and 

modern continually.” 

These specimens are, according to Mr. Burroughs, “ out- 
flamings, out-rushings of the pent-up tires of the poet’s soul. 
ariter i! A seething, dazzling sun of almost consuming energy,” 
&e. “Well has it been said,” says Mr. Burroughs, “ that the 
man or woman who has Leaves of Grass for a daily com- 
panion will be under the constant, invisible influence of sanity, 
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cleanliness, and strength, and a gradual severance from all that 
corrupts.” We should have said that he was, on the other 
hand, under the constant influence of a very gross nature. But 
enough of Mr. Burroughs on Whitman. It would be too bad to 
dwell on this subject, when what we object to in these volumes 
is, to what we like, in the proportion of about one to fourteen. 
One of Mr. Burroughs’s great charms is the quaint humour with 
which he relutes his little anecdotes of animal life :— 


“ A friend of mine was walking in the fields, when he saw a com- 
motion in the grass a few yards off. Approaching the spot, he found 
a snake trying to swallow a lizard. And how do you suppose the 
lizard was defeating the benevolent designs of the snake? By simply 
taking hold of its own tail and making itself into a hoop. The snake 
went round and round, but could find neither beginning nor end. 
Who was the giant of old who found himself wrestling with Time ? 
This little snake had a tougher customer the other day in the bit of 
eternity he was trying to swallow.” 

And, again, in speaking of “ the frogs piping in the marshes ” :— 

“You may be sure that April has really come when this little 
amphibian creeps out of the mud and inflates its throat ...... 
but you should see this tiny minstrel inflate its throat, which becomes 
like a large bubble, and suggests a drummer-boy with his drum slung 
very high.’’ 


Then such passages as the following on the loon, though not 
exactly amusing, are striking and interesting :— 


One of the strong and original strokes of Nature was when she 
made the loon. It is always refreshing to contemplate a creature so 
positive and characteristic as the loon. He is the great diver and 
flier under water. He has the feathers of a bird, the fur of an 
animal, and the heart of both. The loon is the genius loci of the 
wild northern lakes, and as solitary as they are. Some birds represent 
the majesty of Nature, like the eagle; others its ferocity, like the 
hawk ; others its sweetness and melody, like the song-birds. The loon 
represents its wildness and solitariness.” 


And, again, there is a strong poetical element in Mr. Burroughs 
which seizes on the striking and picturesque side of Nature, and 
dives into and interprets its hidden meanings :— 


“‘ About noon we came upon a long, shallow sheet of water. In 
traversing the shores of this wild, desolate lake, I was conscious of a 
slight thrill of expectation, as if some secret of Nature might 
here be revealed, or some rare and unheard-of game disturbed. 
There is ever a lurking suspicion that the beginning of things 
is in some way associated with water, and one may notice that 
in his private walks he is led by a curious attraction to fetch all 
the springs and ponds in his route. It is not in woods alone to give 
one this impression of utter loneliness. In the woods are sounds and 
voices, and a dumb kind of companionship; but come upon one of 
these mountain lakes, and the wildness stands revealed and meets 
you face to face. Water is thus facile and adaptive, that it makes 
the wild more wild, while it enhances culture and art.’’ 

Again,— 

“There is a feeling in heroic poetry or in a burst of eloquence that 
I sometimes catch in quite other fields. I caught it this morning, for 
instance, when I saw the belated trains go by, and knew how they 
had been battling with storm, darkness, and distance, and had 
triumphed. They were due at my place in the night, but did not 
pass till after eight o’clock in the morning. Two trains were coupled 
together—the fast mail and the express—making an immense line; 
of coaches hauled by two engines. They had come from the West 
were all covered with snow and ice, like soldiers with the dust of 
battle upon them. They had massed their forces, and were now 
moving with augmented speed that was epic and grand. Talk about 
the railroad dispelling the romance from the landscape—if it does it 
brings the heroic element in. The moving train is a proud spectacle, 
especially in stormy and tempestuous nights. When I look out and 
see its light, steady and unflickering as the planets, and hear the roar 
of its advancing tread, I am comforted and made strong of heart. 


Oh, night, where is thy stay Oh, space, where is thy victory !” 


We are introduced, in the pages of Mr. Burroughs’s essays, 
to many interesting little American natives, or, at any rate, 
‘rangers to our English fields and woods; such as the tree- 
toads, the woodchuck, the skunk &c., and to many varieties of 
our own species of animals and birds. The cuckoo, for instance, 
as an inhabitant of America, differs in several respects from our 
euckoo. Its song is of a much more melancholy character; it builds 
a nest for itself, though it is such a novice in the art of nest-build- 
ing that a heavy gale sometimes shakes the eggs through the 
loosely-fitting framework of the nest on to the ground below. 
It is, too, a much more solitary bird than our cuckoo. It is 
never heard in America “at once far off and near.” No answer- 
ing call is ever heard—only one melancholy, solitary “ cuckoo.” 
Something of this same shyness and coyness prevails among 
all the feathered tribe in the New Country, Mr. Burroughs says, 
which gives the character of silence to its sylvan scenes. It is 
not that there are no song-birds—and song-birds of wondrous 
sweetness and melody, too—but that they are more remote from 
the haunts of men, more shy, more retired in the woods and 
glens. 





a 

Mr. Burroughs makes a very interesting comparison between 
the English and American song-birds, taking Daines Barring. 
ton’s list of qualities as the English standard of bird-music 
and placing the American qualities by the side of them, and 
we find that while the English birds excel greatly in strength 
compass, copiousness and joyousness, the American birds excal 
in sweetness, melody and melancholy. It is not a result that 
we should have expected; but certainly we may congratulate 
ourselves on being English in the matter of birds; for whereag 
we hear the chatter of the sparrow under our very windows, 
the nightingale in the “shady wood,” the lark above every 
field and common and piece of open ground in his “ privacy 
of glorious light,” the thrush and blackbird upon our lawns, 
the cuckoo everywhere and countless other birds in lane and 
hedge and field; our American cousins have to seek their 


feathered musicians cautiously in their remote solitudes, or do * 


without them altogether. The same thing occurs, too, in a 
great degree with regard to the scented wild-flowers. “Where 
are your scented wild-flowers?” has been the question often 
asked in America. And the answer is the same as the answer to 
“ Where are your song-birds P” ‘ They are in our forests and 
woods, and on our mountains.” 

Mr. Burroughs’s accounts of his fishing, hunting and camp- 
ing expeditions are very graphic and interesting, though they 
contain no incident worthy of the name; but here and there, in 
the course of the essays, we come upon a passage or stray ex. 
pression from which we gather that Mr. Burroughs, with hig 
keen appreciation—or, we should rather say, with his passionate 
love—of Nature, sees nothing beyond Nature, and does not Tecog- 
nise the existence of its Divine Creator. We should like to think 
that in this respect we have misunderstood him, and we hope 
sincerely that it may be so. We will conclude our notice of 
these delightful little books by quoting a passage on the home 
of the camper-out—namely, his fire; and this quotation shall be 
our last, though we could multiply them, with great pleasure to 
ourselves and benefit to our readers, if our space allowed of it :— 

‘*A fire, of course—an encampment in the woods at this season 
wittout a fire would be lke leaving Hamlet out of the play. A 
smoke is your standard, your flag; it defines and locates your camp 
at once ; you are an interloper till you have made a fire ; then you 
take possession ; then the trees and rocks seem to look more kindly 
upon you, and you look more kindly upon them. As one opens his 
budget, so he opens his heart by a fire. Already something has gone 
out from you, [ Mr. Burroughs is a little ‘ mixed’ as to his ‘he’s’ and 
‘one’s’ and ‘you's’,| and comes back as a faint reminiscence and 
home-feeling in the air and place. One looks out upon the crow or 
the buzzard that sails by as from his own fireside. It is not I that 
is [sic] a wanderer and stranger now; it is the crow and the buzzard. 
he ae terrage How one lingers about a fire under such circumstances, 
loath to leave it, poking up the sticks, throwing in the burnt ends, 
adding another branch and yet another, and looking back as he 
turns to go to catch one more glimpse of the smoke going up through 
the trees.” 


GLIMPSES OF GREEK LIFE AND SCENERY. 


Tuts capital book of travel is the work of no “ ’prentice hand.” 
The authoress is an old campaigner, at home in the saddle no 
less than at the desk, and, what is of no small moment in Greece, 
at home in the dormitory also. Her warfare there with the 
foes of sleep whom she fights with Keating’s aid so victoriously 
gives ns a glimpse of Greek life that is not altogether alluring. 
And though Miss Agnes Smith is as willing to bless as 
ever Balaam was to ban, the vision of Greek life which she 
presents is anything but beatific. She speaks with pity, 
not unmixed with contempt, of the “ wretched guides” that her 
immediate predecessors, Lord Windsor and Mr. Farrer, must have 
had,—unless, indeed, their Tow in Greece, which we recently re- 
viewed, was the fruit of minds deeply imbued with prejudice 
against the natives. But, on the whole, the picture that she 
paints of those natives is hardly more flattering than theirs 
was. She leaves, however unwillingly, the question of Greek 
honesty unanswered,—or, inferentially, answered not in favour 
of King George’s subjects. And the dirt aud discomfort of 
their homes form a repulsive foreground to the magnificent 
scenery on which she waxes so eloquent. When we remember 
Mr. Farrer’s description of the central parts of the Peloponnesus 
we are inclined to think that the lady may protest too much; 
and “the shriek of delight” which she and her companions 
uttered—a shriek that made “the white-kilted driver spring 
down to see what was the matter’—was hardly warranted 
by a range of hills in the east blazing up into roseate colour. 
But if Greece were altogether that paradise for landscape 








* Glimpses of Greek Life and Scenery. By Agnes Smith. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1884, 
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———— 
inters which Miss Agnes Smith would have them think, she 
ig fain to admit that what might otherwise prove a mine of wealth 
to that country is lost, because artists—and the tourists who, as 
Wales well knows, soon follow in their train—must expect no 
accommodation of the clean and simple kind. She appeals to 
educated Greeks to impress upon their countrymen how much 
they forfeit through the dirt of their houses; and she appeals 
to the merchant princes of Greece who make their fortunes in 
Western Europe to spend their fortunes in their native land. 
ne may read between the lines of this book, and see that the 
fittle progress that Greece is making is not altogether the fault 
of her ruler. Political life in Greece is a farce. ‘“ What is the 
difference betwixt you and the Government,” Miss Smith once 
asked of an Opposition Deputy. “Just this,” replied the out- 
spoken ass,—** If Mr. fricoupis says there shall bea tax on oxen, 
we say ‘No; it shall be on horses.’ If he says there shall be a 
railway with a broad gauge, we say ‘ No; it shall have a narrow 
one’” Her sketch of a scene in the Parliament at Athens shows 
that lower depths may be reached than have yet been reached 
at Westminster. For the rest, as impartial outsiders, we seem to 
read “ the conclusion of the whole matter ” in Miss Smith’s asser- 
tion that M. Edmond About’s well-known book is the one book 
which no Athens bookseller would dare to place upon his counter. 
There is just enough truth in it to make the Greeks powerless 
in meeting its brilliant but atrocious exaggeration. Now, Miss 
Smith calls King George’s subjects “the English of the East,” 
—nay, she goes further than that; for she, a Scotchwoman to 
the marrow, finds many points of likeness between her own 
countrymen and the Greeks. Yet, if there be any truth 
at all in her comparisons, we may infer how largely in- 
formed with substantial truth the keen-eyed Frenchman’s ex- 
aggerations must needs be thought to be. But waiving that 
inference, it is abundantly clear, from Miss Smith’s own experi- 
ences, that the Greeks are in no hurry to use the resources of 
civilisation in hastening their progress to Byzantium. They 
dream of a new Byzantine Empire, basking, as they think, in 
the sunshine of Mr. Gladstone’s “ protection ;” and all the while 
“their wealthier classes show no patriotic spirit,” their land has 
no manufactures, and, if Miss Smith may be believed, does not 
need them, because forsooth, ‘‘ We do not want to see factory 
chimneys pouring smoke over Parnassusand Helicon,”—chimneys 
which “ would only disgust the Philhellenes, while they would de- 
nationalise Greeks by bringing shoals of Italiansto work in them.” 
‘This is letting the cat out of the bag with a vengeance; and if 
we “Greeks of the West” were to become the victims of such 
fears and fancies, in time England might swarm, as Greece does, 
with obstructive dogs, intrusive cats, bad roads, and all the 
other nuisances with which Greece now teems. Mi :i Smith 
makes desperate efforts ever and anon to make the ‘‘ unspeaxable 
Turk ” answerable for this; but Time, the avenger, has execrated 
the wrongs of Greece long enough; and to plead them and the 
wrongs of Ireland as extenuating the faults and follies of Greeks 
and Irishmen is as disingenuous as it is frivolous. 


Miss Smith sets “the English of the East” a rather hard 
task when she says that if the Greeks are again destined to 
gain any appreciable influence on humanity at large, they 
“must drink more largely of Plato’s spirit.” For she holds 
(rightly, of course) that the measure of progress in language 
marks the progress of a people, and her hopes point to the Greek of 
to-day reverting somehow to its classic form. A glance at Musurus 
Pasha’s interesting translation of Dante would check these hopes; 
and we heartily approve of Miss Smith’s view that Englishmen 
had better study ancient Greek before they trouble themselves 
with modern Greek. Yet our approval is not unmixed with wonder, 
because this fearless student of ancient Greek lends too ready an 
ear to the suggestion that it would be wise to adopt the native 
accent in British schools. The Pasha’s Dante is proof positive 
that it would be most unwise to do so; but we have no 
room for philological crititism. We must, however, notice 
the curious and welcome fact that although Miss Smith’s 
ignorance of the real import of Greek history and litera- 
ture is as vague, perhaps, as the inimitable “ Ouida’s,” 
this ignorance does not spoil her book. She tells a tale of an 
Athenian old woman in charge of the Theatre of Herod Atticus 
who—so unlike the old women in charge of English churches— 
steadfastly declined to explain anything, and said to the tourists, 
“You can read books and know about it much better than I 
do.” Now, from our point of view, if Miss Smith had steadfastly 
set her face to refer her readers to their books for all informa- 
tion about ancient Greek art and literature, she would have 





acted wisely. But her child-like faith has saved her. Her bound- 
less credulity lends a refreshing flavour to her book, which 
more accurate scholarship might have rendered vapid. How 
delightful it is to hear that the alphabet was first taught in 
Europe, and that our habits now would have been different if 
Theban children had never lisped it! Good old Mangnall’s 
verse comes ripplingly back to us :— 
“Till Cecrops came, that friend of}man, 
And on Livadia’s shore 
First harmonised the useful plan 

ile from Egyptia bore.” 
How pleasant, too, to be told that the nation which has produced 
Matthew Webb need not sigh over “ Milon”! But Miss Smith 
will admit, we are sure, that, as she has no such views as Mr. 
Sayce has about spelling, this “ Milon” should be altered to 
Milo, and that “ Thucidides ” is wrong. Faith is one thing, and 
carelessness another. If a lady, impervious to scepticism, 
chooses to believe that the battle of Leuctra might be for- 
gotten by most of us but for Campbell’s muse, and that 
it was the spear of Aristomenes, her favourite hero, that was 
really used by Epaminondas for his trophy,—well, be it so. There 
are “stranger serpents” than these in Miss Smith’s menagerie 
of ancient Greeks. But it was wrong of her, when a guide at 
Ithaca pointed out a well where “ Odysseus washed his clothes,” 
to suggest to the poor guide that he should read the passage in 
the Odyssey: wrong for this reason—that she had a minute or 
so before pointed out to that guide “the spot where Odysseus 
waded out of the sea and saw Nausicaa playing at ball.” So that 
if the guide had followed her advice, he might have paid her 
back with a tu quoque. 

But, in spite of all shortcomings—and perhaps by reason ot 
some of them—we can commend this book most heartily. Dul- 
ness is the besetting sin of travellers, and Miss Smith is never 
dull; and from the tirst page to the last it is abundantly plain 
that every word she writes is written in good faith. Apart, 
therefore, from their interest as a well-told record of travel, these 
Glimpses of Greek Life and Scenery have the solid value of 
a most trustworthy guide-book. A glance at her map will show 
that Colonel Leake himself could not have suggested a better 
tour; and the vivacious onslaught of which Mark Twain is the 
victim in the concluding pages is sufficient proof of itself 
that Miss Agnes Smith was about as competent a traveller 
as could be found to make that tour with pleasure to herself and 
with profit to all who may be led to follow in her track. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE.* 

“During the thirty-five years,” says Dr. Williams, in the 
opening sentence of his Preface, “ which have elapsed since 
the first edition of this work was issued, a greater advance has 
probably been made in the political and intellectual develop- 
ment of China, than within any previous century of her 
existence.” We doubt the accuracy of this statement. The 
conversion of the China of Confucius into the single empire of 
Chi Hwang-ti, in the third century before Christ, and the 
institution of the existing system of literary examinations by the 
Lycurgus of China, the Emperor Taitsung of the great Tang 
dynasty, in the seventh century of our era, constituted 
far more real and important advances upon the paths 
of national progress than any that the present century 
has witnessed. The laws and customs of China are pre- 
cisely what they were twelve centuries ago, and her social 
and political philosophy has remained unchanged and un- 
developed since the days of Confucius, who distributed his 
wisdom over the State of Lu, three-and-twenty hundred years 
before the nineteenth century began. The ceaseless rebellions 
that have desolated the country have never—if we except the 
Taiping insurrection—had for object the abrogation or addition 
of a single statute, and not one of the various dynasties that 
have succeeded each other on the Imperial throne since the age 
of the Tang, has either desired or attempted the smallest change in 
the political and administrative systems it found in existence. The 
isolative foreign policy, dating from the reign of Yungching,inthe 
early part of the last century, was a departure from Chinese prac- 
tice due to special causes, and the only change of real importance 
that the present century has seen, is the tardy recognition by 
the Court of Pekin of the political—perhaps, we should say 
diplomatic—equality of Western countries with the Flowery 
Land. 





* The Middle Kingdom. By &. Wells Williams, LL.D. Revised Edition, with 
Illustrations and Map. 2yvo's. London: Allenanud Co. 1893. 
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The partial adoption of the material side of European 
civilisation is of far less moment. Our wars have driven the 
Chinese to form a juster estimate of the military appliances 
of the West, and the instinct of self-defence has obliged 
them in some degree to adopt the weapons they have 
found so destructive. But China displays no anxiety 
to follow in the footsteps of Japan, and even in the latter 
country there are signs of a reaction that may bring back 
much of the exclusive and despotic spirit of the Shogunate, 
masked rather than modified by Europeanised forms. The 
secret of Chinese stability, the force that has maintained 
cohesion in so vast and varied an empire for more than twenty 
centuries, in the face of an endless succession of disruptive 
agencies, lies in the unparalleled nature of the religion of China. 
In China, Church and State are absolutely one, and the officers 
of the latter are the ministers of the former. Taouism and 
Buddhism are adventitious superstitions,—Taouism the expres- 
sion of the transcendental, Buddhism of the emotional, tendencies 
of the Chinese mind. But, Taouist or Buddhist, the Chinaman 
is before all things Chinese,—that is, Confucianist. He has no 
theology; Tien or Shangti he never attempts to give substance 
to by any kind of definition. He almost realises the Positivist 
ideal; with him politics and religion are really identical, and he 
is Taouist or Buddhist only in his shortcomings. The worship 
of ancestors is, or has become, merely an extension of the 
principle of veneration of the elder relative, acceptable to 
Heaven as establishing a sure basis for the future in the har- 
monious co-ordination of the present with the past. The Em- 
peror is his intermediary with the Ruling Influences, whatever 
they may -be—a speculation he has no curiosity to indulge in ; 
and the Emperor is as much bound by his allegiance to Tien or 
Shangti, as his subjects are bound by their allegiance to him. 
The Imperial responsibility for the disorders of the State has fre- 
quently been recognised, and even the disorders of Nature have 
been ascribed to the errors of the Court. In 1882, the Emperor 
Taukwang, on the occasion of a severe drought at the capital, 
published a proclamation which would be singular in any 
country but China. In this curious paper, of which Dr. 
Williams gives a translation (Vol. I., p. 467), the Emperor ex- 
pressly recognises himself as the minister of Heaven,“...... 
placed over mankind, and...... responsible for keeping the 
world in order and tranquillising the people.” He inquires, 
in the first place, whether—and the order of the inquiries 
is characteristically Chinese—he has been disrespectful to 
Heaven; next, whether he has been proud, prodigal, or 
wanting in diligence, or unjust? In addition, he asks,— 
“Whether, in raising mausolea and laying-out gardens, I 
have distressed the people and wasted property ?”’—a question 
which the present Empresses might advantageously put to 
themselves, seeing that in raising their own mausolea, they have 
already expended a million and a half sterling, at the very least. 
Lastly, Taukwang implores “ self-renovation,” for “ myriads of 
innocent people are involved by me, the one man.” The prin- 
ciple of responsibility for all that afflicts those subject to govern- 
ance is carried down in theory from the Emperor to the meanest 
family-father. Hence it is easy to understand the justice of 
Mr. Meadows’s phrase, that China is the most rebellious and 
least revolutionary of countries. The political system is 
excellent on paper, the laws, dating from the seventh cen- 
tury, are wonderfully reasonable, and even humane; but the 
system, to work satisfactorily, requires, if not a nearly perfect 
people, at least a nearly perfect machinery. The machinery, 
however, is very far from being perfect, partly because an un- 
attainable perfection is aimed at. The theory of its structure 
excludes all initiative by the people ; and the shortcomings of the 
system, in relation to the wants of the people, have too often to 
be made up for by their exercise of the one right they may 
claim an almost legal possession of,—the right of rebellion. But 
it is almost invariably against persons, not against principles, 
that rebellions are directed in China; and with the re- 
moval of the oppressive or inefficient magistrate or governor, 
the agitation at once subsides. Dr. Williams’s account 
of the system of literary examinations is in the highest 
degree interesting and instructive. They are by no means, 
as Meadows long since pointed out, so inefficacious as 
many observers have supposed. Their object is to provide a 
bureaucracy penetrated with the maxims of Chinese wisdom, and 
in this they are undoubtedly successful. No literate has ever. 
recanted the political, social, and religious faith inculcated in 
the Four Books and the Five Classics; not a single official, not 








even, it is believed, a single siw-tsai, joined the ranks of the 

Taiping insurgents, from the beginning to the end of that 

disastrous movement. The literates are practically the only 

“gentry ” in China. The poorest “ bachelor” is exempt from 

corporal punishment, to which the richest merchant ig liable 

It is not, therefore, astonishing that the number of aspirants 

should be considerable. In a district having a population of 

1; millions, 4,000 candidates presented themselves for 
the initiatory. examination, of whom only 27 passed, The 

examinations for the second degree (Kiijin, or Licentiate) 

are held triennially at the district capitals. As many ag 
8,000 candidates sometimes present themselves, but through. 
out the whole empire not more than 1,300 bachelors graduate 
as licentiate at each series of triennial competitions. Thege 
generally, but not always, obtain a Government post; and 
those who do not, go to swell the ranks of the vast army of un. 
employed literates, who are the creators and exponents of 
public opinion in China. It is they, not the merchants or the 
peasants, who rail at the foreigner, and excite mobs to acts of 
violence. One of their tirades against the English nation, 
“whose ruler is now a woman and then a man, its people at 
one time like birds and then like beasts, with dispositions more 
fierce and furious than the tiger or the wolf, and hearts more 
greedy than the snake or hog,” is printed by Dr. Williams witha 
certain complacency. This ‘spirited paper,” as our author terms 
it, was answered by the Peace Party ; and we should have been 
grateful had space been found for the answer, which, read with the 
manifesto, would have helped towards a better comprehension of 
the popular politics of China. It is this unbeneficed bureaucracy 
that is principally responsible for the Chinese share of the diffi. 
culties that from time to time crop up with the foreigner. Its 
arrogance is unrestrained by any sense of responsibility, and its 
patriotism consists of a mere blind hatred of whatever is not 
Chinese. Upon this class no impression can be made; they 
neither trade nor till, and thus enter into no relations with 
foreigners; and the only hope of an extension of friendly inter- 
course between China and the West lies in the progressive 
liberality of the central Government which, within well-under- 
stood limits, can mould China as it will, and in the rise 
to power of the commercial sections of Chinese society, 
No question connected with China has been more debated than 
the figure of its population. Dr. Williams has been at great 
pains to collect all that is known on the subject, and seems 
inclined to accept the native census of 1812, which gives a 
population of 362,447,183 to the eighteen provinces, as fairly 
accurate. For our part, we do not doubt that it is very far from 
being so. We agree with Mr. Baber, who, in a recent paper 
read before the Geographical Society, estimates the population 
at 250 millions. Mr. Baber points out that the 110th parallel 
of longitude almost exactly bisects China proper, and that while 
to the east of this line extends a fertile plain capable of support- 
ing an abundant population, to the west of it the country is for 
the most part barren and mountainous and very sparsely in- 
habited. 

In closing this inadequate notice of Dr. Williams’s valuable 
and instructive work, we venture to express a hope that its 
perusal will remove much of the vulgar prejudice that regards 
the Chinese as of other and inferior clay than that from which 
Europeans are formed. In the chapters on Chinese literature, 
abundant proof is given of their full fellowship at bottom with the 
most civilised races of men. The differences they present are 
accidental, not essential. No better illustration of this truth 
can be desired than what is afforded by the charming “ Ballad 
of the Tea-picker,” and the pathetic piece called “‘ Chang Liang’s 
Flute,” of which Dr. Williams gives excellent metrical transla- 
tions. The first-named, if Chinese in form, is Western in spirit; 
and the latter affords a curiously close parallel with Campbell’s 
well-known poem, “ The Soldier's Dream.” 





TWO EXCEPTIONAL NOVELS.* 
Two special reasons induce us to bracket together the new 
work by the author of Julian Karslake’s Secret, whose 
capacity is only beginning to be shown and known, and 
the latest work by the author of Grandmother's Money, 
whose capacity ought to have been—though we are doubt- 
ful if it has been—accurately appraised by this time. 





* Lucia, Hugh, and Another. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. 3 vols. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1884. 

The Man She Cared For, By F, W. Robinson, 3 vols, London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1884, 
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tener 
Both exhibit the same kind of moral and artistic power; 
and the distinctive idea which gives character to both is the 
game. ‘The writer of an article in the August number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, on “ Modern English and French Fic- 
tion,” comes rather regretfully to the conclusion that there is 
more “ vitality” in the novels which are published on the other 
side of the Channel than in the ordinary literature of the same 
sort supplied to the British public. This is true to some 
extent, although we are not prepared to add—or at least to 
shout from the house-tops—“ Pity ’tis, ’tis true.” For the 
“Goddess Lubricity,” as photographed by M. Zola, and (alas! 
that we should have to say so) by M. Alphonse Daudet, is, 
apart altogether from character, such a repulsive creature, 
that we would rather be spared the “vitality” that might 
be shown in the raising of altars to her in our midst, even 
as a temporary affectation. But it may be admitted that 
the fundamental Wordsworthianism of our reading classes, 
which, favoured perhaps by the strenuosity of existence 
in the nineteenth century, is making conduct three-fourths of 
men’s lives, and has brought about the supremacy of women 
—and children, in English society, has induced too many of our 
novelists to devote themselves exclusively to the composition 
of pretty moral airs, for the delectation of the charming 
young ladies who vary their gentle round of duties with lawn- 
tennis and raids on the circulating libraries. It is very pretty, 
no doubt, this mating by Mr. Black and his school of all 
the “honest men” with all “the bonnie lasses,” after so many 
duets in South Kensington, and so much blushing and walking 
by the sea-side. But there is more force, if not also fire, 


all events, have the courage to credit us with. Hence it is that 
the readers of Lucia, Hugh, and Another, and of The Man She 
Cared For, will be grateful for the genuine “ vitality” they 
possess,—a “vitality” which, we hasten to add, is perfectly 
English, and exhibits passion controlled and finally subjugated 
by conscience. Then the central idea of both works is the same, 
—the purification and ennobling of a sybaritic nature by self- 
sacrifice and by love for a good woman. The closing scenes of 
the two novels are not equally happy—at least, in the ordinary 
novel-reader’s sense. Everard Deane, Mrs. Needell’s “another,” 
not only sees the woman he adores marry a man whom he con- 
siders his inferior, but has to work out his moral salvation by 
death for both. Hamilton Redclove, the hero of The Man She 
Cared For, is luckier. He is saved by a struggle with his rival, 
which seemed likely at first to end in death, from permitting an 
engagement—based, not on love, but on gratitude—to end in a 
humdrum, if not a loveless, marriage. But the lesson taught 
by both stories is the same, and it is a sound one. 


In Lucia, Hugh, and Another, Mrs. Needell wisely devotes her 
strength to the portraiture of her three chief characters,—Lucia 
Prescott, Hugh Marriott, and Everard Deane. She sketches one 
or two minor characters—Lucia’s desperate and somewhat 
selfish father, and Everard’s doting and not too judicious parent, 
are well sketched—but they do not interfere with the action of 
the story. Mrs. Needell exhibits genuine power in dealing with 
moral situations essentially of a perilous character. Everard 
Deane, a young man of weakly constitution, an only son, so badly 
trained as to have developed into a voluptuary, is only saved 
from absolute moral degradation by a natural amiability of dis- 
position, and is recommended by his father to marry and settle. ‘To 
oblige him, he allows himself to be introduced to Lucia Prescott. 
Brought into contact with a sweet and morally strong nature, 
he succumbs to a passion which is calculated to transform him. 
But Deane finds tiat.Lucia is engaged to a fiery young sailor, 
Hugh Marriott. So he braces himself to an almost 
noble effort, and to secure Lucia’s happiness promotes her 
marriage, although he has conceived a strong contempt for 
the man of her choice. But the moth returns to the candle. 
Marriott becomes savagely jealous of his wife, who after mar- 
riage is naturally thrown a good deal into Deane’s society, and 
indicates his jealousy in such a brutal way as to disgust her. 
Deane, who suspects, and with reason, that Lucia’s pity for his 
own physical sufferings has developed into love, allows his passiva 
for her so far to overcome his esteem for her character as to 
suggest an elopement, when he finds that Marriott has thrust 
her out of his house. But the superiority of Lucia asserts 
itself. She rejects these overtures—though that is a rather con- 
ventional word to apply to Deane’s proposals—in the name of 
duty, and for the sake of that true happiness which is based on 


and his wife and Deane find themselves together in a burning 
hotel, and it becomes a question of the life of Marriott or of 
Deane. The latter makes way fora man in many ways his in- 
ferior, and atones for his weakness by death. Mrs. Needell con- 
trives to make us sympathise with all three,—even with turbu- 
lent, jealous, but not altogether ungenerous Marriott, whose 
remorse affords hope for a chastened happiness for himself and 
Lucia in the future. Mrs. Needell writes good, though rather 
old-fashioned English. Everard Deane and his father talk to 
each other in the stilted language son and parent used to use 
half a century ago. 

The Man She Cared For is the best and most carefully 
developed novel Mr. Robinson has given us for a long time. 
Hamilton Redclove and Aggie Challis, the happier counterparts 
to Everard Deane and Lucia Prescott, are well-executed portraits; 
and Mr. Robinson shows even more than he usually does of the 
special skill which he possesses, in bringing them together after a 
long train of very unpromising circumstances. Sam Challis, 
Aggie’s vagabond brother; poor Dan Overdown, the rough but 
well-meaning Birmingham blacksmith; and a very plain-spoken; 
downright chaplain, are admirably illustrative of Mr. Robin- 
son’s power of realising angularities in human nature. The 
Dangerfield mystery, involving a rather grotesque appearance 
on the part of the heroine as a “ felon,” is well-sustained, though 
it is rather hurriedly disposed of in the end. Mr. Robinson 
would do well to confine his fishing for character to middle and 
sub-middle-class waters. Lord Redclove, Hamilton’s uncle, is 
not a real lord, he is not even a real cynic. 





MEXICO.* 
Art the time when Alison wrote his famous history to prove 
that God was on the side of the Tories, nothing could well seem 
more unpromising than the prospects of the Spanish-speaking 
lands of North and South America. Bad as had been the 
ancient 7égiie, the rule of the new Republics was far worse. 
Spain had at least preserved some sort of order, and albeit her 
viceroys were cruel and corrupt, the countries committed to their 
charge enjoyed a certain measure of prosperity, carried on an 
active trade with the mother-country, and the mines of Mexico 
and Peru poured into the mints of Europe ample and regular 
supplies of silver and gold. But the departure of the Spaniards 
Jet loose all the elements of disorder,—law was replaced by 
anarchy, revolution became chronic, trade languished, and the 
diminution in the produce of the mines, by raising the value of the 
precious metals, caused serious economic changes all the world 
over; and it was hard to see where improvement was to 
come from. Tor all that appeared to the contrary, the anarchy 
might go on for ever. A great part of the population was 
wholly or partially of Indian blood; they liked fighting for its own 
sake, and for the plunder and license that it brought them ; 
and the soil was so fertile that, though people worked ever so 
little, they ran no risk of starving, and in that fine climate 
campaigning was rather a diversion than a hardship. As, 
moreover, political leaders had inherited the corrupt tradi- 
tions of their Spanish predecessors, members of Governments 
made no scruple about enriching themselves at the expense of 
the State. Hence, successful revolutions were the readiest 
means of acquiring power and wealth; and revolutions 
were rendered easy by the weakness of the Executive and the 
absence of anything like public spirit or public opinion. Power 
became the prize of ambitious Generals, and pronunciamentos 
were as regular as the precession of the equinoxes. Well might 
Bolivar, with his dying breath, regret the work he had done, 
and statesmen and philanthropists view with despair the 
spectacle of half a continent, which, under favourable auspices, 
might become the seat of a splendid civilisation, given over to 
rapine and confusion. But the barbarism into which Spanish 
America was so fast sinking has at length been arrested, and by 
an agency so simple and natural, that it affords still another 
proof of the blindness of mortals, and the wisdom of the great 
Intelligence by whom the affairs of this world are 
ordered. This agency is vapourised water, for steam is 
effecting that which Spanish conquistudores failed to achieve, 
—converting the semi-barbarous lands of the Western Hemi- 
sphere to the uses of civilisation, and rendering them fit dwelling- 
places for the redundant populations of the Kast. 

Consider the enormous area of these countries. Mexico, for 
instance, is as large as the whole of Europe south of the Vistula ; 


* Travels in Mevico,and Life Among the Mezicras. Boston : Esles and Lauriart. 





duty only. Then comes the culmination of the plot. Marriott 


London: Triibner and Co, 
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Venezuela and Peru are each as large as France and Germany 
put together; the Argentine Confederation possesses a territory 
only a little less than half the size of Russia in Europe; and the 
little Republic of Bolivia is more than four times the area of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain. In countries so vast neither efficient 
government nor steady progress is possible without good 
roads, and good roads hardly-exist. Of the few there are, 
scarcely any are practicable for carriages; in the rainy 
season they become muddy torrents, and communication be- 
tween places not very far removed from each other is sometimes 
interrupted for weeks together. In tropical and sub-tropical 
countries the expense of making and maintaining roads is ex- 
ceedingly heavy ; and when the population is sparse, and all the 
revenues of the State are either wasted or absorbed by incapable 
and dishonest politicians, there is no money to spare for material 
improvements. Yet without roads the preservation of order 
among a lawless people is almost impossible. Before troops can 
reach the scene of an insurrection it may be past putting down, 
and while these are on the march thither, another body of rebels 
may advance on the capital and consummate a revolution. This 
has happened in Mexico and Venezuela over and over again; 
and in the absence of railways might, to all seeming, have gone 
on to the crack of doom. Railways can be made by foreign 
capital, while highways cannot; and British and American enter- 
prise are covering Mexico with a network of iron roads which 
will put an end to anarchy, and render government feasible and 
progress possible. The movement has been greatly helped by 
the contiguity of the country to the United States, and the 
conviction of Mexican statesmen that the only means of making 
head against insurrections is to strengthen the Executive, and 
place every State of the Republic in easy communication with 
the capital. But the impulse Mexico has received from the 
north is already extending to the south; and the time cannot be 
far distant when every Spanish-speaking State of the Continent 
will have its own railway system, and be placed in direct com- 
munication with neighbouring countries. 

On the subject of Mexican railways, Mr. Ober’s Travels in 
Mexico contain much interesting information. Since 1877, the 
Government has granted concessions for the making of nearly 
8,000 miles of road, and the roads completed or in course of 
construction comprise a total of 5,900 miles. Of these, the longest 
and most important are the Mexican Central (1,215 miles 
long) from El Paso, on the Rio Grande, to the city of Mexico, 
with branch lines to Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, and San 
Blas, on the Pacific; the Mexican National (with branches, 
2,000 miles) between Laredo, on the Rio Grande and the capital, 
and thence to Manzanillo, on the Pacific; and the Mexican 
Oriental, an extension of the vast, comprehensive Missouri- 
Pacific system southward from St. Louis, between which city 
and the capital (where, or at Puebla, it is to connéct with the 
Mexican Southern, and extend to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec) 
it will form. the shortest and most direct route. The 
moral, as well as the material, consequences of so enormous 
a creation of railways as these figures imply are past reckoning. 
The mere influx of strangers into the country, especially 
of go-ahead Yankees, cannot fail to bring about important 
and unexpected changes. Among other results,.we may 
look for a rapid development of the mineral resources of 
the country, vast beyond the dreams of avarice, and 
richer, probably, than all the other mines of North America put 
together, for the silver mines of Mexico seem to be practically 
inexhaustible. There is a mine at Pachuca which has been 
profitably worked since 1557; and Mr. Ober tells us that, 
according to official records, the precious metals coined in Mexico 
since its conquest by Cortes to the present time represent a total 
of six hundred million pounds sterling. This is the story, as told 
by our author, of the Santa Gerbudis mine, which, after being 
successively worked and abandoned years and years ago, was 
finally “ denounced,” or taken to work, by a Cornishman :— 

“Forming a small company in 1877, he set to work; after it was 
proved that the mine was paying, he sold his share, nine twenty- 
fifths, for £3,000. Since then one twenty-fifth has sold for £16,000. 
The mine has been in bonanza now for five years, and is yielding 
about 3,000 cargoes of 300]b. each of metal weekly, and giving a 
clear profit of £200 per day. It is located less than two miles from 
the centre of Pachuca, and owned principally by men who were poor 
at the time they began to work it. There are, it is said, two distinct 
lodes ranning parallel, and at less than fifty yards from each other. 
At first the vein worked was only a yard wide, but as they went 
down they found a cavern filled with metallic murh, twenty-four feet 


wide. They were at first compelled to timber round a great deal, for 
the sake of economy, taking out merely enough to meet current 


Se 
globules of native silver when exposed to fire. One can trace the 
silver lode as it crops out above the surface, and rung diagonally 
across the hills.’’ 

The story of Pedro Terreros, the illiterate muleteer, owner of 
the Real del Monté mine (afterwards. worked by an English 
company) created by the King of Spain, Count of Regla, jy 
stranger than that of Monte Christo, and almost ay 
wonderful as that of Aladdin and his lamp. When his children 
were married the wedding guests walked on silver bars, and he 
assured the King that if his Majesty would condescend to visit 
him he should walk on nothing but silver, and that his apart. 
ments should be lined with the same precious metal. Bot 
Travels in Mexico is by no means confined to the romance of 
mining and the records of railways, which, Mr. Ober thinks, 
are being extended far too rapidly to pay financially. It is an 
exhaustive description from personal observation of one of the 
most interesting countries of the American Continent. He went 
first to Yucatan, and his account of that part of the Republic, 
in some respects a distinct country, is so agreeable that probably 
few of his readers wil] not long to follow his example, and go 
over the same ground. The climate is perfection; the men arg 
hospitable and generous, polite and honest; the women beau. 
tiful and fascinating, and not too prudish. The remains of the 
old Mayan civilisation; the ruined cities, forty-four of which 
have been discovered and described; and strange monn. 
ments, are a never-failing source of interest. The flora 
is rich and rare, all the rivers run underground, and the 
presence in one part of the peninsula of hordes of ferocious 
Indians prevents life from becoming stagnant for lack of excite. 
ment. And then there is the mysterious city which has given 
rise to so many wild and romantic stories, and caused the loss of 
many valuable lives :— 

“The country south-west of Yucatan, that portion of Guatemala 
west of the British Colony of Belize, south of Campechy, and east of 
Chiapas and Tabasco, is an almost unexplored region. Here the 
aboriginal Indians roam with all the freedom of their ancestors before 
the Spanish dominion. Somewhere in this wild region is situated the 
mysterious city described by Stephens and Morelet, said to have walls 
of silver, which glisten so that they can be seen one hundred miles 
away, and to be still occupied by the descendants of its original 


Southern Mexico, through Oaxaca, Chiapas, Tabasco, and Yucatan, 
until they terminate in the latter State, in the wonderful structures 
that are the amazement of the present generation ; but all are silent 
cities—all their inhabitants departed hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
years ago. But here is said to be a veritable original city, not only 
preserving its own people, but retaining all the ancient customs and 
rites of their progenitors. This is a region more worthy of investiga- 
tion than the heart of Africa. To find the key to lost arts and manu- 
factures, to find a people still preserving the rites of sacrifice,— 
this were enough to excite hundreds to exploration. Unfortunately, 
those who go never return! It is easy enough, apparently, to pene- 
trate to that city, but no one who has once been there has ever been 
known to reach the coast again.” 

Besides the mysterious silver city, there is the actual existing 
city of the wild Indians, who, though few in number, have suc- 
ceeded in terrorising the entire country, and are as difficult to 
tind as were the Seminoles of Florida forty years ago. The 
people of Merida (though there are fifty thousand of them) 
tremble at their very name. These interesting creatures have 
a strong objection to strangers, whom, when they find in their 
country, they either hack to pieces forthwith, or run an iron 
ring through their noses and slowly torture to death. They 
will have nothing whatever to do with people of Spanish 
descent, except to kill or plunder them; with the English in 
Belize, however, they hold a guarded intercourse, but no white 
man may visit their hidden city and live. 

Yet Yucatan was once the seat of a dense population and a 
highly-civilised race. Within a hundred miles of Merida (the 
capital) are the magnificent ruins of Mayassan, Ake, Chichen- 
Itza, Kabah, and Labna, and scores of others. The most in- 


monuments of an otherwise unrecorded past, and of these the 
most interesting of all is perhaps that of Uxmal, said to be the 
oldest ruin on the continent. With an extract from this 
description we must conclude our notice of a book which can 
hardly fail to be equally popular on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and whose value is enhanced by its many illustrations, mainly 
from the author’s photographs and sketches :— 

“We climbed up the steep sides of the pyramid generally known 
as the Casa del Adirno, or ‘House of the Prophet ;’ and from its 
summit, from the roof of its topmost building—difficult to reach and 
offering precarious foothold—a glorious panorama was spread before 
us. West, directly below us, was the ‘House of the Nuns;’ south, 
the principal building of the group, the ‘House of the Governor,’ 





expenses. What remained was pure black sulphurets, which exhumed 


raised upon its immense terraces, one of which also supported the 


builders. The ruins of former races may be traced throughout all- 


teresting part of Mr. Ober’s work is his descriptions of these. 
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‘fouse of the Turtles,’ with the ‘Nameless Mound’ beyond them 
‘east by south lay the ruins of the ‘Old Woman’s House,’ all 
mbled about her head; from south to west circled mounds and 

jasters of ruins, such as the ‘ House of the Pigeons,’ and the remains 

one extensive series of buildings; beyond this city could be seen 
other rains, perhaps other cities, reaching out in a long line that 

Id be traced miles away. A great plain surrounded us, smooth 
and level a8 the sea, with a range of hills encircling us from north- 
west to south-east. This mound or pyramid, lying due east from the 

ue was probably used as a place of sacrifice. The rooms of the 
radiog that forms the apex of the structure are small, and with the 
liar arch without the keystone, the entire building being about 
70 ft. loog and only 12ft. deep. It is rich in sculpture, and the 
hieroglyphics on the western part are in a good state of preservation. 
The entire pyramid is 105 ft. high, and the top is reached by a stair- 
case 70 ft. wide, and containing ninety steps. The steps are narrow 
and steep, and we can well believe that when, as the old historians 
relate, the high priest kicked the body of the victim of sacrifice from 
the house of the altar, it fell the whole distance of a hundred feet to 
the ground,—‘ that it never stopped till it came to the bottom.’ ” 


We are sorry to learn from Mr. Ober that since Stephens’ 
visit, some forty years ago, the northern and eastern facades of 
these mysterious buildings, whose hieroglyphics may one day 
be deciphered and their secrets revealed, have been greatly 
injured, and most of the grotesque ornaments broken or 
wrenched entirely away. But while we in Europe give so little 
heed to the preservation of our ancient monuments, we cannot, 
without being guilty of absurd inconsistency, reproach Mexicans 
with the Vandalism which Mr. Ober so bitterly deplores. 





MR. BICKLEY’S LIFE OF GEORGE FOX.* 
Mr. Brck.ey writes in his preface that the work of George Fox 
asa “social reformer” has not been sufficiently treated by his 
biographers, and that he intends to supply the deficiency. This 
promise he scarcely fulfils; indeed, it could not be fuifilled in 
the sense in which the reader will naturally understand it. George 
Fox was not a social reformer in the sense in which Howard and 
Samuel Romilly, and the illustrious men who struggled for the 
abolition of slavery, were so. He did not directly address him- 
self to the solution of social questions. When, indeed, some- 
what late in his life, he came in contact with slavery, on the 
occasion of his visit to the West Indies, he took up the position 
which might be expected from his character, which had then 
developed into a well-balanced moderation, contrasting strongly 
with his early eccentricities. He did not plead for immediate 
emancipation, but for a mild and gentle treatment, which 
should have liberation for its ultimate end. In Mary- 


land, again, he maintained the right of the Indians to 


afair and just treatment. They were sharers with other men 
in that divine light which it was Fox’s life-long work to assert, 
and therefore had the same human rights as others. To make 
these protests on behalf of oppressed classes of humanity was in 
effect to do the work of social reform; but the thing itself, as 
we understand it, the direct dealing with faulty or corrupt in- 
stitutions and laws, did not come within the range of the man’s 
vision. This, of course, does not hinder us from heartily agree- 
ing with Mr. Bickley when he goes on to say that this is “ the 
enduring bias ”’ of Fox’s work, and that “the social influence he 
diffused has increased, is increasing, and will never be 
diminished.” This book, therefore, may well suggest to us the 
drawing of a larger moral from the evangelist’s career than has 
commonly been drawn; but it does not and could not present to 
our view activities which had before been unnoticed. Consciously 
and directly, Fox was a preacher of religious truth, as he con- 
ceived it. It may even be said that he kept studiously aloof 
from non-religious questions. He saw, for instance, we 
should say, very little to choose between the Government of the 
Commonwealth and the Government of the Restoration, and 
found it as easy to be loyal to the one as to the other. Any 
question between Republicanism and Monarchy would probably 
have seemed mere vanity to him, beside the momentous issues 
with which he felt himself called upon to deal. 

Mr. Bickley’s work is evidently the result of much careful 
study, and is full of interesting matter; at the same time, it is 
scarcely satisfying. His own position is, we gather from 
various indications, that of a somewhat conservatively inclined 
Friend. He regrets that the “ Friends no longer keep to the 
quaint, useful, and neat costumes which for nearly two centuries 
was so strong a protest against the ever-growing vice of ex- 
travagance in dress.” He is doubtful whether the concession 


of “ mixed ” marriages was wise. At the same time, he seems 


to allow that the time for maintaining the marked peculiarities 





* George Fox and the Early Quakers, By A.C. Bickley. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1884, 


of the community has passed by. In fact, his attitude does 
not seem to be very well defined, and his view of the great 
founder of Quakerism is, in consequence, scarcely consistent. 
He is far too candid to write as an unhesitating partisan; but 
he is too much in the position of a disciple to take the 
judicial tone which, sometimes at least, it would be incon- 
venient for one who relates so remarkable a career to assume. 
We do not, for instance, exactly gather what he thinks of the 
aggressive attitude which Fox, and some of his followers still 
more emphatically, assumed. He allows that, on one occasion, 
at least, Fox was guilty of “brawling.” But the allowance, in 
justice to those who took action against him, otght to be made 
much wider. The early Friends continually conducted them- 
selves in a way which this tolerant age would not endure with 
anything like the patience which was then accorded to them. 
They were often imprisoned and brutally treated, as, indeed, 
prisoners in those days were apt to be treated; but not unfre- 
quently they did with impunity what would now be inevitably 
visited with punishment. 

The fact is that the “persecutors” have somewhat hard 
measure dealt to them. Multiply tenfold the greatest aggra- 
vations offered by the Salvation Army, and we scarcely reach 
the amount of offence which the Friends in the active stage 
of their movement gave to society. There was the extra- 
ordinary fantasy, for instance, of going naked by way 
of testimony “in markets, courts, towns, cities, to priests’ 
houses, and to great men’s houses, that ‘ they should 
be stripped naked as He was stripped naked.’” Dr 
Stoughton, indeed, quoted by Mr. Bickley with apparent assent, 
thinks that there is no instance of an “ approved” Friend going 
naked in England. William Simpson, however, seems, from 
the language which Fox uses about him in his journal (quoted 
pp. 204-205), to have been “approved.” Fox, indeed, though 
he became personally moderate and restrained in his demeanour 
in his later life, does not seem to have imposed the necessary 
check on the extravagances of his followers. It is only fair to 
take these extravagances into account. Cromwell himself, the 
most tolerant of men, could not rise to the height of regarding 
the proceedings of these aggressive men of peace with absolute 
equanimity. He protected Fox, for whom, as shown in the 
three interviews which he had with him, he entertained 
a high regard; but he allowed the common law to be set 
in action against his followers. Indeed, according to Richard 
Hulberthorn, writing to George Fox (page 121), he told 
the Corporation of London that “ there was a good law against 
Quakers, and they did well to put it inexecution.” It is truein 
one sense that the treatment of the Friends here and in New 
England was an exception, and a deplorable exception, to the 
rule of toleration; but it is an exception which it is easy to 
account for. The Friend of the sevententh century was a very 
different creature from the inoffensive being whom the name 
naturally suggests to us. 

Mr. Bickley’s book deals with “the early Quakers ” as well as 
with Fox, and presents us with a series of remarkable pictures 
of enthusiastic and devoted men. Among such we may name 
Fisher, the vicar of Lydd, who having scruples about singing and 
the baptising of infants, became first a Baptist and a farmer 
and then a Quaker, and who went to Rome, hoping to plant a 
Quaker Church there; and Thomas Aldam, who, having visited 
the gaols in England to discover what Friends were wrongfully 
imprisoned, went to Cromwell to seek their deliverance, and when 
he would not listen, was “ moved to take his cap off his head 
in the Protector’s presence, and to say to him, ‘So shall thy 
Government be rent from thee and thy house.’” ‘“ Carcer 
Doleti patria” was the reproach which was levelled against 
the great French humanist, Etienne Dolet; and it might have 
been repeated in the case of many of these preachers of a 
doctrine which was rarely welcome to priest or people. To 
recognise the service which they did to truth without being 
unjust to their opponents is no easy task ; and it is a defect in 
this interesting and valuable work that it does not assist us in 
performing it. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
nea 
Life at Puget Sound, 1865—1881. By Caroline C. Leighton. (Lee 
and Shepard, Boston, U.S.; Triibner and Co., London.)—We wish 
that Mrs. Leighton had bethought her of giving a map with her little 
book. The only atlas to which we happen to have access at the time 





of writing does not contain the name of “ Puget’s Sound ;” and we 
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are reduced to concluding that it lies between Columbia and Oregon 
River. But we are taken to more familiar localities,—Washington 
Territory, British Columbia, Oregon, and California. The author 
seems to have travelled over these places, chiefly, we understand, 
over the sea-board, pretty frequently during her sixteen years of 
sojourn in the West. A very pleasant book she has made between the 
two,—her stationary life and her experiences of travel. The 
Chinese, we are glad to sec, appear in a more favourable 
light than usual. As for the dealings of the State with the 
Indians, the author adds another voice to a testimony that 


is almost unanimous. An Indian chief resisted the measure- | 


ment (which was, in fact, only another word for the confisca- 
tion) of the land of his tribe for the railway. “It is not mine to 
give,” he said; “ the Great Spirit has measured it out to my people.” 
This was the end. “The army destroyed the caches filled with dried 
berries, and the pressed cake which the Indians prepare from roots 
for their winter food, many lodges filled with grain, and thousands of 
horses; the officers mentioning in their report that it would give the 
Indians a winter of great suffering, and concluding in these words : 
—‘Seldom has an expedition been undertaken the recollection of 
which is invested with so much that is agreeable as that against the 
Northern Indians. 

Savage Svdnetia. By Clive Phillips-Wolley, F.R.G.S. (Bentley.) 
—Travels written by sportsmen rarely interest us; the ‘kill, 
kill!’ motive to which they are due being not only unsympathetic, 
but repulsive. This consideration apart, and with the farther ex- 
ception of a horrid description of cruelty practised on wolves—and 
not even by implication condemned by the writer--we can commend 
this book as lively, interesting, and, in a superficial way, instructive. 
We know little of the tribes who inhabit “the dreadful Caucasus,” 
and Mr. Phillips-Wolley’s book gives us a glimpse of them. It is not 
a pleasant glimpse, on the whole, although the Svins possess one 
virtue—honesty in small things. According to the author, it would 
seem a virtuous act to any native of Mookmer to carry off a flock of 
sheep from Radcha, leaving the shepherds dead at the foot of the 
pass; but the travellers never had any single thing stolen during 
the whole time they were in Svdnetia. The gist of the writer's 
observations upon the people of a beautiful land, full of grandeur 
and sublimity, is in the following passage :— 

“Morality amongst the women is a thing little known in the 
Caucasus, and less likely to be met with in Svénetia than elsewhere. 
The Svins have no games, no mental culture, to all intents and pur- 
poses no religion, no houses better than dens; they don’t work much 
when they can, and there are at least nine months of the year when 
they cannot work if they would. They have no strong drinks, and 
tobacco is hard to get, so that except for their hunting, they can 
only fill up their time by sleeping, indiscriminate love-making, and 
the blood-feuds consequent thereon. A man who has had no share 
in a blood-fend is as little thought of as an unscarred student at 
Heidelberg, and they are perfectly careless of the wrath of Russia, 
consequent on any fatal resalts from their favourite pastime, well- 
knowing that it would not be worth the while of the Government to 
pursue a single Svin in his native mountains, and perfectly useless 
even if attempted.” 

Savage Svanetia, indeed ! 

Railway Rates and Radical Rule. By J. Buckingham Pope. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This is a very pretty alliteration, 
and seems to show that if Mr. Pope had lived some thousand years 
ago, when assonance was essential to metre, he might have been a 
distinguished poet. But it may be doubted whether too much has 
not been sacrificed to it. If you could connect all the evils of ruil- 
way management with Radical statesmanship, as a former genera- 
tion of thinkers connected with it the phenomenon of blow-flies, you 
would achieve a great electionecring victory. But which does Mr. 
Pope most want? Such a victory, or a redress of certain crying 
wrongs? Of course, it is the latter on which his heart is really set. 
He makes out, as far as the present writer (not an expert, it should 
be said) can see, a case against the railway companies. Ie charges 
them—with much forcible argument and a formidable array of 
facts—with injustice, extortion, unfair preferences, and, in fact, 
all the vices of monopolists. Nor have we ever seen any ade- 
quate defence. Sir Edward Watkin, for instance, must be laugh- 
ing at our beards when he poses as the benefactor of English agri- 
culturists by importing lean foreign cattle at low rates. Is ita 
benefaction to import foreign sheep for £2 4s. 3d., while English 
sheep are charged £2 14s. 3d., and two tons of foreign grain for 
7s. 6d., while the same quantity of English has to pay 1ls.8d? The 
simple truth is that the railways invite the carrying trade by giving 
these preferences to the foreigner. These and such-like grievances— 
for we have taken an example at random—Mr. Pope establishes. 
But to return to our complaint against him,—Where does he look 
for redress? If he were to poll the Railway Association, which em- 
bodies, we suppose, all that he most hates, would he find the result 
Radical or Conservative? Is Lord Brabourne a Radical? Is Mr, 
Broadhurst a Conservative ? Which of these two wonld he prefer 
as an arbitrator? Does he seriously think that, if he could have his 

desire or one of his desires to-morrow, and change the Ministry, the 
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cause which he has really at heart would be advanced ? If we 

be allowed to give Mr. Pope a word of advice, we would say, “ Don’ 
mix up your politics and your ecovomics.” It is quite possible to ; 
at home in the one and quite at sea in the other. . 


Mrs. Willoughby’s Octave. By Mrs. Marshall. (Seeley and ¢ 
The “ octave” means a family of eight children (Mrs, Mena 
Miss Yonge, seems to like a large canvass to work upon) ; per. 
family is used gracefully, and not made, as such familieg pate re 
are, into a weariness. Only one of the eight, David, the olden 
son, is a distinct study ; but on him Mrs. Marshall hag expend 
much pains to good purpose, and has made him a veer tall 
lovable hero indeed. The story of his devotion, his sufferin 2 
the happiness to which all leads up in the end, ig admiring 
We have seldom read anything more pathetic. Mrs. Marshall ¢ : 
succeeds in reconciling us to what she evidently feels her vein 
will object to,—the disparity of age between her hero and her vial 
This heroine, with her somewhat self-willed way of devoting “a 
self to the kindly old uncle who has to play the part of a “ pecuni ri 
providence,” and the shallow, handsome George, loved, as “ 
people often are, far more than he deserves, are all excellent sketches, 
On the whole, this is certainly as good a book as we have seen from 
Mrs. Marshall’s pen, which, busy as it is, does not give any sign of 
failing. 

Godfrey Helstone. By Georgina M. Craik. 3 vols. (Bentle ) 
The characters to whom Miss Craik introduces us in these vedas 
seem somewhat colourless and insipid. It may be said that they are 
all the more true to nature ; but it is difficult to feel much interest 
in any of them, unless it be in Godfrey Helstone’s first wife whom 
he marries from a sense of duty, and who dies after twenty yearg 
of wedded contentment, rather than happiness, leaving her husband 
with one child, a daughter, aged eighteen. Godfrey Helatone himself 
has never ceased to love Joanne Beresford, the second daughter of g 
Derbyshire vicar, whom a month’s fishing holiday has thrown in hig 
way. No avowal has taken place; he marries his invalid (and 
wealthy) orphan cousin, on finding that she has bestowed her love on 
him beyond recall; and the whole story apparently comes to an end 
with her death at the close of the second volume. In the last volume 
the thread is resumed, not without some apparent effort; the widower 
meets Joanne, still Joanne Beresford, and two more marriages are 
arranged in due course. It seems hardly natural that after a break 
of twenty years Helstone should resume his relations with his old 
love on so exactly the same footing, almost the only difference being 
that instead of playing croquet themselves they watch their juniors 
play lawn-tennis. These remarks sufficiently indicate the nature and 
calibre cf the novel, which, at least, will not agitate the reader un 
duly, and is written with the facility which experience gives. 


Memorials of John Flint South. Collected by the Rev. Charles 
Seth Feltoe, M.A, (John Murray.)—The writer of these Memorials 
(a nephew of their subject) has executed his grateful task with skill 
and taste. The career of the distinguished surgeon, who was twice 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Surgeon to St. Thomas's 
Hospital, was not a romantic one, but it had much in it of interest 
and edification ; and the simple straightforward style of the portion 
of an autobiography found among his papers, appeals at once to the 
reader’s attention. The book brings back a past phase of social life 
in England with vividness, and inspires a sincere respect for the 
character of Mr. South. It is in some ways: painful to read 
The familiarity of the surgeon with pain, which in his day 
there was no attempt to mitigate by anaesthetics, must, we 
suppose, have inevitably bred contempt—at all events, there is 
not a touch of feeling for, or even reflection upon the awful amount 
of human suffering which Mr. South witnessed in his long life. We 
should not have liked him to gush; but there is something far short 
of that, and quite different, which is wanting. It never seems to 
have struck him that there was needless cruelty in those hospital 
scenes which he describes, where the wretched pauper patients 
formed the centre of a struggling, striving crowd of students, while 
undergoing operations hideous even now, but how hideous then one 
can hardly bear to think. We know what is the hush, what the 
scrupulous care that surrounds the rich man’s bed of suffering; how 
jealously the agony and humiliation of “ this body of death” which 
enfolds us is hidden from all eyes but those of devoted friends and 
well-paid ministrants ; how every moral shock is averted and every 
moral support applied. Surely the poor had a claim, even in those 
rougher days, to quiet decency and the suppression of moral torture, 
in addition to the suffering which science had not yet availed to 
mitigate ? 

The World Beyond the Esterelles. By A. W. Buckland. 2 vols 
(Rivington and Co.)—In the first part of the work Mr. Buckland gives 
us some noteworthy facts concerning Cannes, Hyéres, Grasse, Nice, 
and other towns of the Riviera which are more immediately the world 
beyond tho Esterelles. The essences of Grasse, the Carnival of Nice, 
and the gaming-tables of Monte Carlo, all receive passing notice; 
while some useful notes are added about the history of the places 
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their respective values as health-resorts. Leaving the Riviera, 
the author takes us in imagination by way of Genoa, Pisa, and Civita 
Yeoohia to Rome. He has a very interesting chapter upon the old 

sean ruins of Corneto, which he rather poetically styles “The 
City of the Tarquins.” Nearly the whole of the second volume is 
devoted to the antiquities and celebrities of Rome, which afford ample 
for dissertation. In his descriptions of some of the spots in the 
Imperial City, the writer enters into details which for a volume 
srowedly professing not to be a guide-book must be considered rather 
gmecessary. After a somewhat lengthened ramble among the 
temples, palaces, museums, and studios of Rome, we are asked to 
secompany the author while he tells of the beauties of Naples and 
otber southern cities. He then takes us north again, and we havea 
very graphic account of the interesting objects in Florence, Bologna, 
gnd Venice. Mr. Buckland’s style is simple, and in some places grace- 
fal, and his matter is well arranged, little bits of illustrative gossip 
being interspersed here and there in the midst of delineations which 
would otherwise be dull and tiresome. 

Tenus’ Doves. By Ida Ashworth Taylor. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —The title of this story is somewhat misleading, since only 
one of the female characters, Violet Yorke, shows any of the sim- 

licity of a dove; and even she finds it desirable, at the age of 
eighteen, to leave her father’s house in a fit of resentment, with a 
vague intention of taking refuge with her artist-friend George 
Vereker, whose affection for her she believes to be disinterested 
friendship. He is absent ; but his friend and her former host, Reginald 
Charteris, meets her at the door, places her under his sister’s care, 
secures her father’s consent, and marries her in a week. Then begins 
a series of mutual mistakes and misunderstandings, Violet being 
constantly thrown by circumstances into equivocal positions with 
Vereker, who makes no secret to her of his devotion, in spite of 
her marriage, and her husband feigning indifference. She falls in love 
with her husband, the clouds are removed, and everything set right 
in the third volume. There is a flavour, to say the least, of old 
acquaintance in the characters and the situations alike ; but the story 
isasreadable as many other novels, and is free from remarkable 
faults and inconsistencies. The interest, too, is well maintained to 
the end, though the ultimate fate of the subsidiary characters—of 
George Vereker, for example—is left to imagination. 


The Leavenworth Case. By Anna Catherine Green. (Strahan.)— 
This is a Collins-Gaboriau kind of story ; but while its machinery does 
not creak so continuously as that of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s later novels, 
it is deficient in the easy realism of the author of ‘‘ Le Dossier, 113.” 
There is nothing convincing about The Leavenworth Case, and the 
suspected but innocent persons are not very interesting; but 
there is a good deal of ingenuity in the plot, and, as the law 
proceedings introduced are American law proceedings, we do 
not know whether the author has avoided the perils that environ 
lady novelists—and, indeed, gentlemen novelists also—who meddle 
with criminal procedure. A false air of reality is sought to be given 
by facsimiles of a torn letter and a signature, but this fails to con- 
vince; the landlady, who hides and helps the concealed girl, is too 
plain a repetition of Anne Catherick’s friend in ‘ The Woman in 
White,’ and the incident of poison being sent in a letter as a pre- 
tended cure, is identical with the central incident of Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey’s story “ No Sign.” 

Otterstone Hall. By Urquhart A. Forbes. 2 vols. (A. Gardner.) 
—In the novel before us, we see life, as through the wrong end of a 
telescope, reduced to infinitely small proportions. We could scarcely 
have supposed that joys and sorrows, crimes and good deeds, con- 
stancy and inconstancy, marriage and death, could be made into 
things of such trifling consequence; but there is no lack of inci- 
dent in the tale, and very considerable ingenuity in working-up the 
most complicated and intricate details of the plot. Neverthelesss, 
though the incidents abound in number, there is a certain sameness in 
many of them. Ten people save one another’s lives; and so great is 
our author’s belief in the attractiveness of these episodes, that, when 
he has worn out the human branch of the subject, he causes one 
of the hero’s lives to be saved by a locket. A “maniac” is hand- 
cnffed and confined in a cabin on one of the P. and O. Company’s 
steamships—this maniac turns out to have a good old “ brain fever,” 
of which he dies a few days after landing, but which confines its 
manifestations to delirium, during the voyage, which is apparently 
looked upon by Mr. Forbes as much the same disease as madness, or, 
at any rate, as indistinguishable from it by doctors. There are 
several murders, a great many deaths, one attempted suicide, and some 
excessively disagreeable intercourse between disreputable foreigners 
inLondon. Florence Nightingale and her band at the Crimea are 
introduced ; a marriage certificate is found with a bundle of faded 
letters in a secret drawer in an old oak chest; another bundle of 
letters is most opportunely dropped—by alord —and falls into the hands 
of a rascally solicitor. But, in spite of all these attractions, life, as 
portrayed by Mr. Forbes, is, as we have said, infinitely small and insipid. 
The staple of it seems to consist of small jealousies and irritabilities ; 





small inconstancies—and sometimes great ones treated as though 
they were small—interferences from aged worldly relations,—all the 
aged relations are worldly—and small self-denials into which the 
characters, for the most part, are forced by circumstances. The 
correctness of the English is often questionable, and the incorrectness 
of the spelling of both English and French is often unquestionable, 
and the proofs have been very carelessly corrected. The sense of 
honour of the supposed owner of Otterstone Hall, so highly extolled, 
is, after all, rather a shallow sentiment. He can see that it is his 
duty to resign his property to the lady whom he believes to be its 
rightful owner, instead of destroying the proofs of her claim which 
fall into his hands; but his scruples as to his rights are quite removed 
when he finds that a certain marriage proves to be no marriage, 
through the lazy rascality of a country vicar a hundred years ago, 
who was in the habit of allowing his clerk to perform such ceremonies 
for him ; and we quite agree with Wilfred Oakburn, when he remarks, 
to himself, that he believes he is compounding a felony; only we 
scarcely think as lightly of it as he seems to do. 


The Never Never Land; a Ride in North Queensland. By A. W. 
Stirling, F.R.G.S. (Sampson Low and Co.)—“Of the youngest of 
the Australian Colonies,’ says the author of this interesting 
book, “I can find no account which conveys even a general 
notion to the English reader.’”’ This is an excellent reason for 
Mr. Stirling’s having recorded the incidents and impressions of 
his visit to the ‘Never Never Land,” as the colonists call all that 
portion of Queensland which lies north or west of Cape Capricorn, 
and will assuredly, at no cistant day, cease to merit this sobriquet, if, 
as we suppose, it has a despcndent meaning. The book is opportune, 
instructive, and amusing, and the concluding chapter on Confedera- 
tion is of sound, practical value, in the present stage of that vastly 
important question. 


Mary Elwood: a Novel. By J.M. Barker. (Remington and Co.) 
—This is a harmless, dull production. It may possibly give invete- 
rate novel-readers, to whom nothing comes amiss, some pleasure ; 
what satisfaction it can have afforded the writer it is difficult to con- 
ceive—the company she had to keep for so long must have been 
exceedingly dull. We do not remember to have seen so much flat 
dialogue in a novel fora longtime. The story is, however, strictly 
moral, and very edifying on the point of the miseries and misfortune 
of bad temper; a point that can hardly be urged too strongly on the 
attention of “ persons about to marry,” both in novels and in real life. 

MaGazines AND SERIAL PuBLICATIONS.—We have received the fol- 
lowing for August :—The Portfolio, the etchings and illustrations in 
which are good.—L’ Art.— Part 5 of Artists at Home, the portraits of 
the persons and the pictures of the homes given being those of Sir 
J. Gilbert, R.A.; P. H. Calderon, R.A.; B. Riviere, R.A.; and J. E. 
Boehm, R.A.—Part 22 of Greater London.—Church Quarterly Review. 
—Magazine of Art, a good number.—Antiquarian Magazine.—The 
Theatre, containing portraits of Miss A. Lingard and Mr. H. Beerbohm 
Tree, and an interesting criticism by a lady of Miss E. Terry’s Viola. 
—Sanitary Record.—The Asclepiad, containing an interesting article 
on “ Euthanasia for the Lower Creation.”—Journal of the Statistical 
Society.—Time.—Science Gossip.—Folk-Lore Journal.—Merry England. 
—The Month.—Ivish Monthly.—Colburi’s United Service Magazine.— 


Nautical Mayazine—Science Monthly.—Chambers’s Journal.—Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine.—All the Year Round and its Summer number.—The 
Quiver.—Cassell’s Magazine.—The Leisure Hour, in which Mrs. Barr 


commences a new serial tale.—Sunday at Home.—Girl’s Own Paper.— 
Eastward-Ho !—Swnday Talk.—Letts’s Magazine.—Friendly Greetings. 
—Musical Opinion.—Ladies’ Treasury.—Parts 7 and 8 of the Illustrated 
Dictionary of Gardening.— Atlantic Monthly.—The Manhattan.— 
Harper's Monthly. 


| For Publications of the W: ek, see page 1088.] 


‘““LIDERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 


“ 9} UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
LIBERTY” at ” LADIES, 


|ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LAD 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
ART i*“LIBERTY” COLOURS. 

| EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
FABRICS. pvrertnsisu.INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 
New Patrerns Post FREE. 


East India House, 2 py 7 
& Chesham Honse, § REGENT STREET, W. 





‘* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””"—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 

Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Lls, 
Of all Chemists. SoLe ConsiIGNEES— 
Piovcu Court, Lomparp Sr., LonDON 








“TONGA 
FOR 


NEURALGIA. 


AND HANBURYS, 


ALLEN 





iS ie VIOLINIST of the QUARTIER LATIN. 
By G. Be RZON. 


Sampson Low and Co., 188 Fleet Street. At all Libraries. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 



















—_——@—— 
Brown (A.), Handy Book of the Psalms, cr 8vo........ seetsesseeeerese ss (Partridge) 3/6 
Brown (J. C.), Forests, &c., of North Russia, cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 6/6 
Carey (RK. N.), Robert Ord’s Atonement, Cr BVO ........eccceeererseeseeeee (Bentley) 6/0 
Church Handy Dictionary, cr 8V0..............:ccscccserssssseseessesseseeees (Skeffington) 2/3 
Crawfurd (0.), Tbe World We Live In, cr 8vo ..(Chapman & Hall) 5/0 


Oresswell (H.), Incognita, 3 vols. cr 8v0 vanes . (Hurst & Blackett) — 
Dews (N.), History of Deptford, cr 8V0............cssseseeeeseeeeeeeees (Simpkin & Co.) 26 
Fifteen Years of Army Reform, 12mo.... ...(W. Blackwood) 2/6 
Grey (Mrs.), The Daughters, 12mo..... ....(Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Griffith (A. J.), Studid Crucis, er 8vo me ~ &Co) 36 
Holland 1 A. .: Dryburgh Abbey, cr 8vo. ...(Hatchard) 6/0 
Lecky (S. T. 8.), Wrinkles in Practical Naviga 
Marcus id 203 Antoninus, by B. Watson, 8vo... 





BE I I oc cccacenicsierbngs canosinaicchmunonenntinndereoieeteavostnnnad ‘(Macmillan) 60 
O’Hart (J.), The Irish, and Irish Landed Gentry, 8vo .Simpkin & Co ) 12/5 
Rhys (R.), Dienslonnée, WI srk sarnic cessheenraisksarensrnncubaraseiors ..(Remington) 10/6 
Sankey (W. H. O.), Lectures on Mental Diseases, 8V0 ..........2.° "sesso (Lewis) 12/6 
Scott (A. de C.), London Water, cr 8vo ....... meaeswobeeees yi atin & Hall) 2/0 
Shepherd (W.), Prairie Experiences, 80........0.....sscecseeee se ented = & Hall) 10/6 
Smith (W. G.), Diseases of Field and Garden Crops, 12mo .........(Maemillan) 4/6 
Thompson (H.), Tumours in the B!adder, 8V0...............0068+ ..(Cturehill) 5/0 
Ry SN AE ROMP RIND ccc cb uni sep sessascessnnsenessncsvanascovenssencseonenes (Maxwell) 20 
Vaughan (W. C.), Six Village Sermons from Nature, 12mo ......(Skeffington) 20 
Wigan (G.), Electricians’ Pocket-book, 12mM0_ .............cseeeeeeee (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Yonge (C. M.), The Armourer’s ’Prentices, 2 vols. cr 8vo ......... (Macmillan) 12/0 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

Page ........ Sobbobunsasdesbevasnbessyen £1010 0; Narrow Column 
Half-Column ...... oe 5 0 
Quarter-Page Quarter-Column 017 6 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 

Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- — Quarterly. 
Including partage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .. OP - 86 cs O14 3.....0 7 2 
Including omaews to any ‘of the ‘daianieelonn 
Colonies, America, France,Germany .. 110 6...... OFS Ss scsce 07 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... pe a ee NIG: oS Ssisis 08 2 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the EviTor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





HANDY VOLUMES for TOURISTS. 


HILIP’S HANDY ATLAS of the COUNTIES of 
ENGLAND. 48 Maps, with Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 
Uniform with the above. 


COUNTIES of SCOTLAND. 32 Maps, with Index.. ee oie io ‘SanGa: 
COUNTIES of IRELAND. 33 Maps, with Index ... ‘a Ss _ 3s 6d. 
NORTH and SOUTH WALES. 16 Maps, with Iudex _... 2s 6d. 


London: GrorGE Puitip and Son, 32 Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 





ee, 
FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND 


JAPANESE Prom lie per pow, SEER, 
LEATHE R| “= Papas ip ovmrary STUPPs, 
PAPERS. 


|C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 290 to 204 484 OXFORD STREET, w. 





* APOLLINARIS reigns 
alone among Natural Dietetic 
Table Waters.’ —British Medi. 
cal Journal, May 81st, 1884, 
on the International Health 
Exhibition. 


APOLLINARIS. 











Established upwards of Half a Century, 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.c. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages, 


HEAL AND SON’S 
NEW SPRING MATTRESS, 


(AS EXHIBITED AT THE HEALTI EXHIBITION.) 
Warranted good and serviceable at a very moderate price, 
3 ft., 288; 3ft. 6in., 32s; 4ft., 36s; 4 ft. 6in., 4s. 


A Catalogue of Bedsteads and Furniture, with 900 Designs, and Price List of 
Bedding, free by post. 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 














Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, in- 


THROAT ducing cough, and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. In contact 


with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
IRRITATION the act of sucking, the Glycerine in theze agreeable 
AND COUGH. 


confections becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 7}d; and tins, 1s 1}d, labelled ‘‘ JAMES EPPS 
and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London.’ 


THE “ MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 


NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments, 

Full anaes post free.—C, vinienatitaiit Merrida’e Street, hahtinientenisse 


ME T. ARNOLD, 29 Norham Road, Oxford, has TWO. 
ieee for NEXT TERM, for Boarders winnie to attend the 
Lectures and Classes for the HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN. 











OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. September 24th. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 


AMPSTEAD. — HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS. 
PrincipaL—Mra CASE 
The SESSION, 1884-85, BEGIN3 on W EDNESDAY, 


A VILLA, OUCHY, LAUSANNE. 
—Established 184°, for the Education of 
Gientlemen’s Sons, Preparation for Civil and Mili- 
tary Examinations. 1] arge house, well ventilated and 
drained, S.tuation most healthy ; good playgrounds, 





PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 1T 
For intending Land Owners snd Occupiers, Land S 5 


GEORGE’S 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, Tis Park Corner, W.— 


Highest references in Eugland. Terms, £100 pe 
HOSPITAL 7 eae to the Priucipal, Dr, M. AUCKEY- 





Agents, Surveyors, Cvlonists, &, 





PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Ear) Bathurst. 
The ad Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. egg mR C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Mas'er, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, E:y., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diplo.na, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 7th. 


I {ELSTED SCHOOL, 
Founded 156+. 
Head Master—Rev. . Ss. INGRAM, M.A., Thirteenth 
Jaseic, 1852. 

Among the honours ga’ned 1874-1884, have been 3 
Firsts, 18 Seconds, and 24 Tiirds at Oxford and 
Cambridge, besides admissions tov Woolwich, Cooper’s 
Hill, & 

Those of the present year ii Inde Scholarships at 
Corpus Christi and Hertford Colleges, and an Exhib’- 
bition at Wadham, 

NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Septem- 
ber 18th. 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or fivished. Designs 

order. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 





yaQ 




















The WINTER SESSION will commence on WEDNES.- 
DAY, ‘ ctober ist, with an Introductory Address by 
Dr. CHAMPNEYs, at 4 pm. A Prospectus of the 
School and further information may be obtained by 
personal application between 1 and3p.m., or by letter 
addreeeo d to the Dean at the Hosp: tal. 


OLLEGE for WOMEN at 

HAMPSTEAD.—Preparation for the Degrees 
of London University. Chairman of Council—Rev. 
Canon FLEMING. Mistress—Miss CONSTANCE 
MAYNARD (C.rtificated Student in Honours, Girton 
College, Cambridge). TERM begins OCTOBER Ist. 
Entrance Examination, September 23rd.—All further 
particulars supplied by HON, SECRETARY, Oakfield, 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 





Pig qwerty EXAMINATIONS.— 

In preparation for the Higher Local Examina- 
tions and in connection with t'1e London Centre of the 
same. INSTRUCTION by CORRE*PONDENCE is 
g'ven by certain qualifiei Lad es, Classes open trom 
14th October till the end of May —Apply further to 
Miss A. SHORE, Orchard Poyle, Taplow, Maidenhead, 


NEU ENHEIM COLLEGE 


HEIDELBERG. 








Head Master, Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First ; 


Class Classical Tripos, late Modern Language Master 
at Clifon College. Second Master, R. Ai. LPRESS, 
M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridg>; assist:d by Seven 
Resident French and Germin Masters. 


BOYS PREPARED for Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
for Public Schools and Universities, or for Com- 
merc‘al Life. 
Fives court. English diet. Germain spoken. Refer- ; 
ences to Dean of Westminster, Piesident of Trinity | 
Col! ege, Oxford, or to parents of boys in the School. 
Janior School for Boys unier,ten. Indian references, 


Large football and cricket ground. ) 


S* LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certific ted Student 
of Girton College, Cambri ge. This School provides 
a thorough education at a moderate cost. House 
girls received from the age of nine. NEXT TERM 
begins October 2ud. 





N ADAME PARKES $-BELLOC 

wishes to LET her house at Slindon from the 
lst of September.—For particulars, apply to Mr. 
SPARKES, Auctioneer, Arundel. 





OURNEMOUTH— PRIVATE 

TOITION fur DELICATE BOYS. TWO 

VACANCIES in September.—Rev, E. R. PHELPS, 
Brinkka, Bournemonth, 





he [TTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDG# LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACK in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 187.), 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matricalation Exhibitions won in 188l 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head Master, 4. 
Wi eletenien Ec. ick 


$$$ 


LFR ACOMBE. — ‘The ILFR RACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Seenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornament 


! grounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. able 


d@’hote at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private “Baths.— 
Address, MANAGER. 
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——— 
ITY COLLEGE, 
rte Loxpow. 


ENOE, including the Depart- 
Ls OLY CINEERING and CHEMICAL and 
BeQHANICAL TECHNOLOGY. 
the SESSION will OPEN on October 2nd. 
i ectuses of the Cour es of Instruc- 
Jordi Cons, Robolar-hips, &c., apply to the 
NOLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 
Secretary. 





TENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 


E 
0” UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER.) 


SRS-10N, 3681-5. ‘elias 
RTMENT of ARTS and i 
1 TART MENT of SCIENCE and ENGI- 


NG. 
a for Admiss‘on in these Departments must 
not be under fourteen years of age, and those under 
steen will be required to pass an Entrance Examina- 
tion in Engli-h, Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin, to 
pe heldon OCTOBER 3rd. 
II. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINEandSURGERY 
and of DENTAL SURGERY. i 
Students are required, before entering, to have 
either the Entrance Examination in Arts, or 
the Preliminary Exam‘nation in the Victoria Univer- 
sity, or some o*her of the Preliminary Examinations 
‘ribed by the General Medical Coancil. 


Py. DEPART MENT for WOMEN (223 Brunswick 


Street). SSION in Departments I., II., and IV. will 
commence on the 7¢h, and in III., on the lst OCTOBER. 
vy, EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION willcommence on the 13th OCTOBER. 
New Students will te admitted on the 8th, 9th, aud 
10th October, between 6.39 and 9 p.m. 

ENTRANCE EXHIvITIONS and SCHOLARSHIPS 
are offered to be competed for by Male Students in 
Classics, Greek Testament, Mathematics, Mnglish, 
and History; and also a DAUNTESEY MEDICAL 
SCHOLAKSHIP, value £100. FOUR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the value of £20 per annum, tenable for 
three years, in the Department for Women, have also 
been founded, of which two are open to general 
competition, and two may be competed for only by 
Pupils in the Manchester High School for Girls. 

Prospectuses of the several Depar.ments may be 
obtained at Mr. CORNISH S, Piccadilly, Manchester, 
and they will be forwarded frum the College on 
application. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
The NEXT SESSION begins September 17th, i884, 
and en’s June 30th, 1885. ‘Terms £10 a year for out- 
door students, £35 additi nal for those indoor. 


The following Scholarships and Exhibitions, ope™ 
to Male and Female Candidates above the age of 15» 
will be offered for competition :— 

Three Scholarships of £59 each, 
Three Scholarships of £40 each, 
Three Scholarships of £30 each. 
Three Scholarships of £25 each. 
Three Scholarships of £20 each. 
Five Exhibitions of £15 each. 
Ten Exhibitions of £10 each. 

Prospectus, with full particulars, may be obtained 
from the Registrar, to whom candidates must send 
their names un or before August 30, 


B. T. WILLIAMS, 
LEWIS MORRIS, } Hon. Secs. 
Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
London, July 2ud, 188+. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
WALES (ABERYSTWITH). 

The COUNCIL will proceed forthwith to the 
appointment of 

(1.) An ASSISTANT LECTURER in GREEK and 

LATIN. Salary, £185 a year; and 

(2.) An ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH 

and GERMAN, Salary, £135 a year. 

Candidates are required to send Testimonials to 
the HON. SECRETARIES, Lonsdale Chambers, 
£7 Chancery Lane, London, before September lst. 
Further information may be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL, at the Col'eze, Aberystwith. 

LEWIS MORRIS’ } Hon. £ecretaries. 

Augn t Ist, 1884, 














Under the Management of a Board of Officers and 
Gentlemen : 


IMBLEDON COLLEGE. 


Heap Master, the Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A., 
Assisted by an experienced and very efficient 
Staff of Masters. 

Thorough prepara‘ion for the Univers:ties and Pro- 
fessional Life genera‘ly, also fur the Naval as well as 
Military aud other Competitive Examinations. 

At the last Examination for Woolwich, four educated 
at this School were successful in takin: the 18th, 22nd, 
25th, and 46th places, three of them not having com- 
pleted their seventeenth year. 

Swimming bath, gy mnasium, cricket, lawn-tennis, 





c. 
_ For farther particulars, apply to the Head Master. 
“Dimness of Sight. and Blindness is fre nent] 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” i J 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FSS, 
CULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BUND STREET. 
ane timonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
co » FB. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., De. Radcliff, 
Onsulting Physician, Westminster I[ospital, &c. 


HANONRY SCHOOL, 
OLD ABERDEEN. 


Director—Rev. ALEX. ANDERSON, LL.D. 
A Select BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, with 
liberal education, especially adapted either for Pro- 
fessional or Commercial Life. Attached are extensive 
playgrounds, tennis-court, &c. 
Particulars of successes of Old Pupils in competi- 
tions for Civil Services, Royal Engineers, &c , can be 
s pplied. 
Session 1884-85 will commence on September Ist. 
Prospectus and all information may be had on 
application to 
JOHN CLARKE, M.A., Head Master. 





AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls,;OFFERSto ELDER GIRLS a COMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland, 


RS. LAWRENCE’S CLASSES 

(for Girls), Fearegg House, Wimbledon Park, 
will REOPEN on TUESDAY, September 23rd. 
Vacancies for three Resident Pupils.—For particulars, 
apply to Mrs. LAWRENCE. 








NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, READING and COM- 
POSITION. 
To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY has some time disengaged for LECTURES, 
READINGS, and PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prevared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 


LF SSONSto TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


OIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. , 


and security of the Assured, as follows: 


one year from their date : 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Baggallay. 


application. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


GROSVENOR 


NEW BOND 








| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


K DITOR.—WANTED, an 

ASSISTANT - EDITOR for a LIBERAL 
DAILY PAPER in the Provinces. He must be a 
terse and facile writer, an excerienced pres:man, and 
able to take an effective supervision of sub-editorial 
arrangements.—Address (giving full particulars of 
experience, age, and salary required, with specimens ° 
of work), EDITOR, care of Messrs. Street and Co., 30 
Cornhill, E.C. 


MIGRATION from IRELAND.— 
The Third Report of the Committee of “ Mr. 
Tuke’s Fund,” showing the results of this season’s 
work ard of the operations of three years, is now 
ready, and can be obtained free by subscribers and 
others from the NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY, 13: 
Whitefriars Street, London, E.C. 





epee te COLLEGE, near 

VYINSLOW, BUCKS, for 100 Sons of Clergy, 
Army and Navy, Medical Men, &. Thirty guineas 
per annum more or less, according to age, with small 
definite extras, and an Entrance Fee of Five guineas. 
Terms considerably reduced to brothers and orphans. 
Good education and diet, very little sickness, and 








| unexceptionable parental reference.— Address, Rev. 


| Dr. JAMES. 


| 


| 





T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
Warden—Rev. STEPHEN HAWTREY, M.A. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 and 
£20 per annum will be COMPETED for on 
September 16th. One limited to boys under 14. 
For particulars, apply to the SeCRETARY, St. 
Mark’s School, Windsor. 
VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near RUGBY. The Rev. G. F. 


| WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi Co!- 


Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of | 


Guaranteed Surrender-values, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 
data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 


The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 


lege, Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at 

Wellington College and Shrewsbury School, PRE- 
PARES BuYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

| Hey 2a KINDERGARTEN 
and PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Miss BISHOP is prepared to RECEIVE STUDENTS 
in connection with the above, to train as Teachers for 
children under nine years of age. The SESSION 
1884-85 BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 17th —For further 
particulars apply by letter to Miss BISHOP, 103 
Hagley Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 





PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Whole-world Assurance. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 


Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title : 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system : 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies after 


Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured ; 
nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 


TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


The Policy-reserves are determined upon 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


GALLERY LIBRARY, 


STREET, W. 





TERMS _... 


ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 


Newest French and German Books. 


—From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 





GROSVENOR 





Pamphlet containing Sugy i . 
tion of Bight fron Suggestions fer the Preserva- 


For particulars, apply to 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


GALLERY 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 


LIBRARY, 
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ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 
AUTOTYPE 


“The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.’’—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, ‘‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,’’ with 


R THE 


IT THE 


FINE 


From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 
“ MUSEO DEL PRA A 
** HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 
FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM ;” 
Copies OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 


DO,” MADRID 


Press notices, free per post. 


ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


ete 


“Tt is for their revelation 
equalled grandeur of the os 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in of 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of 
-——— art should be grateful to t 
utotype process."—Portfoli ‘ 
a P si ort folio, April, 


“If pictorial art is, indeed 

tional lueoen of a high order, asta 
is desirable to keep beauty of form bef > 
the eyes of ths young, the autotypes ot 
the Great Mastérs should not only find 
the places of honour of which they a; 

well worthy, but they should also : 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 


1875, 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 187 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879.; 

Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1833. 
*“*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.’’ 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

** Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.’—J uRORS’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


PARKLING MORELLA, 

the new high-class SUBSTITUTE for WINE, 
absolutely void of alcohol, from the pure juice of the 
famous Kentish Morel Cherry; sold in Champagne 
pints at 21s per double dozen. Remittance with 
order; no booking. Not less than two dozen de- 
livered in London, or to any British Railway 
Station. Sample pint bottle by post for 1s 6d. 
Special terms for philanthropic objects, bazaars, fétes, 
&c. The Trade supplied.—Apply to THOS. GRANT 
and SONS, Maidstone. Producers also of the popular 
‘Tonic Liqueurs, ‘‘ Grant’s Morella Cherry Brandy,” 
**Grant’s Orange Cognac,” and *Grant’s Ginger 
Cognac,”’ the best of all remedies for disorders of the 
stomach. A bottle by post, as sample, for 43 10d, 
_— to our London Office, 22 Walbrook, London, 


| les & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


QOUrs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 














| iain MEATS. Also, 





ee, of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
oe SOUP, and JELJ.Y, and other 








PECIALITIES IN VALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
, 70 yy 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tre Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
enred in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine, 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


for 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Inpices- 
TION AND LiIvER Compriarnts.—The digestion 
cannot be long or seriously disordered without the 
derangement being perceptible on the countenance. 
These Pills prevent both unpleasant consequences ; 
they improve the appetite, and with the increase of 
desire for food, they augment the powers of digestion 
and assimilation in the stomach. Holloway’s Pills 
deal most satisfactorily with deranged or diseased 
conditions of the many organs eng ged in extracting 
nourishment for our bodies from our various diets— 
as the liver, stomach, and bowels—over all of which 
they exercise the most salutarycontrol. By resorting 
at an early stage of this malady to these purifying 
and laxative Pills, the dyspeptic is speedily restored 
to health and strength, and his sallowness gradually 
vanishes, 





UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ove +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund nn ova «» £950,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

“ ee REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

. R. ME URN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN .., .. Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Eno Orrice—8 GRAND HOT2L 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—614 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9%. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ove w+» £2,500,000 








Capital Paid up... saa stat a ae 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed ose Kaa ‘on $12,000 


Other Funds exceed ‘ici we +» 1,000,000 
TotaL INVESTED Funps Upwarp3 or TWO 
MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
USTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
an claims arranged with promptituds and liber- 
ity. 
" WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 
GUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
IFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses, Immediate Settiement 
of Claims. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
LR Ee BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

| GOLD MEDAL, 

| Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


{ RY’S COCOA EXTRACT 
| ** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’» 
| —W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol 








FRY’S. 


OA. 
coc jcultivated in the Island, and refined 
| sugar, flavoured with Vanilla. 

NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


\(NEYLON CHOCOLATE. | 


Prepared from Cocoa only recently | 





| 





P2OCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY 
for PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
Part VI. JULY, 1884, 
ContTENTS. 
. THIRD REPORT OF THE LITERARY ComMITTER,— 
P. cee or APPARITIONS.—Part I, ‘ 
SEcoND REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Hovses, &e. ie 
OpeNING ADDRESS AT THE EIGntTH 
MEETING. By the President. Goren 
FourtH Report or THE LITERARY CoMMITTEE,— 
F. THEORY OF APPARITIONS.—Part II, F 
PENING ADDRESS AT THR NINTH Gg 
MeeETING. By Professor Balfour Stewart, TRS 
Aw Account oF Some EXPERIMENTS IN THovaat 
TRANSFERENCE. By Professor Oliver J, Lodge, 
An ACCOUNT OF SOME EXPERIMENTSIN MESMERIgy. 
By Edmund Gurney. : 
8. Diacrams ILLUSTRATIVE OF THOUGHT Trays. 
FERENCE, 
List OF MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 
London: Triipner AND Co., Ludgate Hill. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
In 1 vol. 360 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d; by 


. post, 8s. 
RINCIPLES of the COMMON. 
WEALTH, a Treatise. By Epmunp Lawrence, 
Witiiam RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W, 


fek® the Public Opinion of the People 
of India on Reform of the Indian Civil Service, 
Railway Extension in India, Government from the 
Hills, the Russian Advance in Central Asia, and other 
topics, see the current VOICE OF INDIA.—London 
Agency, 14 Cockspur Street. Single number, 1s; 
yearly, 203 (post paid). Send for specimen copy. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA. 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subseriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8. W. 

ELHI MEDICAL MISSION. 
(S.P.G.)-—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
fifty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving eacha systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. Tae Medical 
Mission attended 12,933 erses, with an averaze of 121 
sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anuaal grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Cumon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
Delhi); or by the Rev. W. O. BROMHEAD, Ken- 


sington Palace, W. 


IDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1884. 


TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from MAY Ist 
to OCTOBER 31st, 1884. 

For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. JOHN NOBLE, 

Derby, April, 1834. General Manager. 


€ eee BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when failing off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Cunses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair, Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6s, aud 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refresbing, and invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Cuemists. 


Price 23 6d, 
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SPECIALITIES 
TAILOR-MADE 
COSTUMES, 
HABITS, 


IN 


IN G 
OL 0 A &. 8. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


TRAVEL IL 








KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 
@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 











CAUTION .—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 


Meat, The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





PEARS’ SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘* Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balis for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGF, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 


WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order throngh any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 
Sixth Edition, enlarged. 


The MOOR and the LOCH. Containing 


Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports, with 
Wanderings over ‘Crag and Corrie, Flood and 
Fell,’ and Recollections of the Author’s Early 
Life. By Joun CoLquHouNn. 2 vols. post 8v0, 
with Portraits, 26s. 


Some OPINIONS ON THE Firtu Epition. 

“For sound practical instruction in grouse shoot- 
ing, we refer our readers to an admirable chapter in 
Mr. Colquhoun’s ‘Moor and Loch. We have 
borrowed from his book one or two extracts which 
had reference to the state of the Highlands, but have 
not trespassed on his shooting-ground, as the volame 
has been already noticed in this Review.”—Quarterly 
Review, 

‘In the present delightful volumes, however, he 
presents all lovers of Scotland with the completest 
details of every Highland sport, on all of which he is 
an exceptional authority; and with what many will 
value even more, a series of life-like sketches of the 
rarer and more interesting animals of the country. 
dense Is simply indispensable in every Scotch shooting- 
lodge.”’—Academy. 


This day is published. 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and 
LOWLANDS of SCOTLAND with ROD and 
GUN. By T. Speepy. 8vo, with Illustrations, 153, 


“The author treats of all kinds of sport to be 
ob‘ained with rod and gun in a manner to be of great 
interest to the uninitiated...... Mr. Speedy writes with 
a thorough knowledge of his subject, and the book 
thronchout is eminently practical.”—Land and Water. 


This day is published. 
Second Edition. 


>] 
The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
L. B. Watrorp, Author of “Troublesome 
Daughters,” ** Cousins,” “* Mr. Smith: a Part of 
his Life,” &c. (Originally published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine.) 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


This isa very well-written novel...... In the very 
title, however, there is a promise of originality, and 
that promise is amply fulfilled. The author, too, 
knows the power of climax, and can handle climax 
artistically...... A very interesting and beautiful tale.’” 
—St. James's Gazette, 

“Tn the present day, when weak novels abound, it 
is very refreshing to meet with a clever one contain- 
iug so much vigour and pleasant natural writing.”— 
Vanity Fair, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


NOW READY. 
ELEVENTH EDITION, 
Completing Twenty-first Thousand. 
Price 7s 6d, cloth, 


NATURAL LAW IN THE 


SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.8. 


The British Quarterly Review :—“ The  extra- 
ordinary success of the work is due to its merits. Its 
form and its leading ideas are quite original ; its style 
is admirable.”’ 

The Spectator :—* This is one of the most impres- 
sive and suggestive books on religion that we have 
real fora long time. No one who reads the papers 
entitled ‘ Biogenesis,’ ‘ Degeneration,’ ‘ Eternal Life,’ 
and ‘ Classification,’ to say nothing of the others in 
this volume, will fail to recognise in Mr. Drummond 
a new snd powerful teacher.”’ 

The Literary Churchman :—* Most able and inter- 
esting. Mr. Drummond writes perfect Engli-h ; his 
ideas are fresh, and expressed with admirable 
felicity.” 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S PAMPHLET. 
Just published, paper covers, price Is; or on better 
paper, in cloth, price 2s 6d. 

HE MAN versus the STATE. 
L By HERBERT SPENCER, 

Containing—* Tue New Torytsm,” ‘ THE ComIne 
Suavery,” ‘‘ THE Sins OF LeGIsLatoRS,” and “ THE 
Great PoviticaL SupeRsTiTIoN.” Reprinted from 
the Contemporary Review, with a Postscript. 

Wititiams and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Ga:den ; and Edinburgh ; and at the Railway 
Bookstalls. 
Now ready, at ali Booksellers’, price ls, sewed. 

R. ALFRED DRYSDALE on 


MENTONE. 
J. 5. Virtve and Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, London. 








Hse PLES of ANCIENT ARABIC 

WORK.—Sce the BUILDER of this week, (4d ; 
by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 19s)—also Plans 
and Des‘gn for the War Offices, by Mr. E. R. Robson ; 
Lavenham ( hurch, Suffolk ; the War Office Designs ; 
the New Sculpture Gallery at South Kensington—The 
Ma‘n Drainage of the Metropolis—Hints for the Study 
of Architectural History (Student’s Column), &.—46 





Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,” &c. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. 
By HELEN MATHERS, 
Author of “Sam’s Sweetheart,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Fall of good dramatic situations, well-sustained interest, and 
excellent matter.”— Whitehall Review. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROYAL ANGUS,” &. 
QUEEN MAB. 


By Lord JAMES DOUGLAS, 
Author of “ Estcourt,” &c. In 2 vols, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KILCORRAN,” &ec. 


DREAM FACES. 


By the Hon. Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH, 
Author of “ For Old Sake’s Sake,’’ “ Robin Adair,” &c. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HONEST DAVIE.” 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. 


By FRANK BARRETT, 
Author of “A Prodigal’s Progress,” &c. 


“ Clever and highly sensational.”—Vanity Fair. 

“In a story which can boast a strong plot, many really dramatic 
situations, and such characters as the fiendish first Lady Linton, the 
pure and sweet second wife (the ‘Little Lady Linton’), and the 
anguished husband-lover, Sir Gilbert, it is not difficult to see hosts 
of opportunities for powerful and picturesque writing, and Mr. 
Barrett does not fail to take advantage of them.” —Soctety. 


3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BERNA BOYLE. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of “The Mystery in Palace Gardens.” 


“The real merit of the book lies in its minute and finished 
character-studies. The portraits of old Mr. Muir, and of the ex- 
asperating widow, are each in its way masterpieces. Few writers 
possess, in so remarkable a degree as Mrs. Riddell, the faculty of 
breathing life into her fictitious personages.”—Morning Post. 





NEW ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


Now ready at all Booksellers, price 6s. 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 
By R. N. CAREY, 
Author of “‘ Wooed and Married,” “‘ Nellie’s Memories,” &c, 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample 
supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they 
appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERME. 
Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHBAPSIDE. 








MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN AND COS — EIST, 


FOUR NEW NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF |. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” THE  ARMOURER'S 
MISS TOMMY: REN é ‘i 
By CHA - YONGE, 


A MEDIAVAL ROMANCE of 
‘i eee 
2 vols. Crown 8yo0, 


By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentlemen.” 
Orown 8vo, 6:. MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD 3 
A ROMAN SINGER, 
By FP. ay CRAWFORD, 
uthor 
By E. A. DILLWYN. “ Mr. Isaacs” and “ Dr. Claudius," 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 
New Part (XIX.) SUMERIS ICUMEN IN to TIRARSI, Price $3 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC ang 


MUSICIANS (AD. 1450-1881). By Eminent Writers, English ang 
Foreizm. With Illustrations ard Woodcuts. Kdited by Sir Grorgg 








A NEW NOVEL. 
JILL 








Grove. D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I 
to XIV., prce 33 6d each. Parts XV., XVI., price 7s. Parts XVII. 
XVIII, 7s. Vols. I, II., and III., 8vo, 21s each. is 





A NEW POEM by Mr. THOMAS WOOLNER, B.A. 


GILENUS: a Poem. By Thomas Woolner, 
R.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The story as told by Mr. Woolner is full of suggestiveness, and man: 
of the descriptive passages are eminently picturesqne...... The poem is 
likely to enhance Mr. Woolner’s reputation among his contem raries, 
and to gain for itself a wide circle of appreciative readers.””—Atheneum, 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
[HE METHODS of ETHICS. By Professor 


ag 4 Swewicr, M.A., LL.D., &c. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
vo, 14s. 


TEXT-BOOKS for STUDENTS.—New Volume. 


A TREATISE on ORE DEPOSITS. By J, 


Agtuur Pariiips, F.R.S., V.P.G.S., F.G.8., M. Inst. U.E., Ancien 
de I’Koole des Mines, Paris ; Author of ‘‘ A Manual of Metailurgy,” # 
Mining and Motallergy of Gold and Silver,’ &c. With numerous 
tions. Medium 8vo, 25s. 


DISEASES of FIELD and GARDEN 


- CROPS, se % wed as are CAUSED by FUNGI. By Worrutne G, 
Smuitn, ¥.L.8., M.A.I., Member of the Scientific Committee RHS. With 
143 New Illustrations drawn and engraved from Nature. Fcap. 8vo, 486d, 

















NEW WORK by VERNON LEE. 


EU Pp H O R | O N . Studies of the Antique and 


the Medieval in the 
Renaissance. 
By VERNON LEE, Author of * Ottilie,” &c. 
In 2 vols. demy &vo, cloth extra, 21s. 





“ Every page of ‘ Euphorion’ gives evidence of immense reading in Renaissance 
and in Medizval literature, and the author possesses the sure instinct so need- 
ful in a student of old bovks which leads her to the passages where intellectual 
booty is to be found. Even professed students of the Renaissance may find some- 
thing worthy of their attention in the fresh and singularly independent criticisms 
of this book ; and it may be specially recommended to any who may have hitherto 
felt little interest in the Renaissance, judging it to be a dilettante, superficial 
time, destitute of those pathetic human iaterests which alone to some minds give 
a value to history. They will learn from Vernon Lee that the Italian Renais- 
sance was one of the tragedies of history, and none the less so that the actors 
played their part with a smiling unconsciousness of their tragic destiny. 
‘ Euphorion ’ is also a remarkable book, as showing how powerfully the scientific 
movement is influencing literary and artistic criticism.’’—Spectatov, 


*** Euphorion’ is the strongest and best work Vernon Lee has yet givenus. It 
is the fruit, as every page testifies, of singularly wide reading and independent 
thought, and the style combines with much picture-queness a certain largeness of 
volume that reminds us more of our earlier writers than those of our own time.” 
—Contemporary Review. 


** Reading this book, one seems to listen to the living conversation of a person 
of rare and various culture and rarer gifts, b:inging to bear upon the most various 
subjects the warmth of deep conviction and of animated discussion ; whether the 
subject be Dante’s Beatrice or Lorenzo dei Medici’s Nencia, the frescoes of 
Signorelli or the loves of Tristram...... The new ideas which this author gives out 
on all subjects are enough to make the furtune of tencritics,’’—Nuovo Antolegia, 
June 15th, 1884, 
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“Tt is a delineation cf inner life by the hand of a master. It belongs to the 
school of Corinne, but is healthier and nobler, and in its thought and style fully 
equal to Madame de Stiiel’s famous work.’’—British Quarterly Review. 
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